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ITALIAN-ENGLISH LANGUAGE BOOKS 
OF THE RENAISSANCE 


By R. C. Simonini, Jr. 


THE important place of Italian in the general picture of Renaissance 
culture is generally recognized; however, there have been few studies 
made of the history of the teaching of the Italian language in England. 
During the Elizabethan period Italian had become both a practical neces- 
sity and a recognized part of the education of courtiers, literati, and 
tradesmen. It is not surprising then that we find increasing opportunities 
for learning Italian by means of grammars, conversation books, and 
dictionaries. 

The following is an attempt to list in chronological order all of the 
known books for the study of Italian published in England during the 
Tudor and Stuart period. More precisely, it has been found convenient 
to include the period from the mid-sixteenth century to the Restoration 
because the continuity of the Renaissance tradition of language teaching 
can be carried up to that point but not beyond. This listing is intended 
to be a concise but complete bibliography supplementary to that found 
in Mary Augusta Scott’s Elizabethan Translations from the Italian (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1916). 

1550 


Principal Rules of the Italian Grammer, with a Dictionarie for the better 
understandyng of Boccace, Petrarcha, and Dante: gathered into this tongue 
by William Thomas. Londini: T. B. [Thomas Berthelet], M.D.L. 4to. 


1568 
A comfortable ayde for Schollers, full of variety of sentences, gathered out 


of an Italian author, (intituled in that tongue, Specchio de la lingua Latina), 
by D. Rowland. London: H. Wykes, 1568. 8vo.? 


1575 
An Italian Grammer Written In Latin By Scipio Lentulo A Neapolitane: 
And turned in Englishe: By H. G. London: Thomas Vautroullier, 1575. 
8vo.5 


1. Other editions. London: H. Wykes, 1560, 4to; London: T. Powell, 1562, 4to; 
London: H. Wykes, 1567, 4to; London: H. Wykes, 1724, 4to. 

2. Another edition. London: T. Marshe, 1578, 8vo. 

3. The Short-Title Catalogue records a 1574 edition which I have not seen. This 
may be a mistake of taking the dedication date of December 4, 1574, for the date of 
publication. Alsager Vian in DNB, XXII, 408 is wrong in his date of 1571 for the 
initial publication 

Another edition. London: T. Vautrollier, 1577, 8vo. This edition is listed in W. 
Carew Hazlitt’s Handbook to the Popular, Poetical, and Dramatic Literature of Great 
Britain (London, 1867). 
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Another edition: La Grammatica Di M. Scipio Lentulo Napolitano da 
lui in latina lingua Scritta, & hora nella Italiana, & Inglese tradotta da H. 
G. An Italian Grammar Written in Latin By Scipio Lentulo a Neapolitane: 
And turned into Englishe by Henry Granthan. London: Thomas Vau- 
trollier, 1587. 8vo. 


1575 
The Pretie and Wittie History of Arnalt and Lucenda: with certain rules 
and dialogues set foorth for the learner of th’ Italian tong: and dedicated unto 
the worshipfull, Sir Hierom Bowes, Knight. By Claudius Hollyband, schole- 


master, teaching in Paules Churchyard by the signe of the Lucrece. London: 
Thomas Purfoote, 1575. 16mo. 


1578 


Florio His firste Fruites: which yeelde familiar speech, merie Proverbes, 
wittie Sentences, and golden sayings. Also a perfect Induction to the Italian, 
and English tongues, as in the Table appeareth. The like heretofore, never by 
any man published. London: Thomas Dawson for Thomas Woodcocke, 
1578. 4to.4 


1583 


The Italian Schoole-maister: Contaying Rules for the perfect pronouncing 
of th’ italian tongue: With familiar speeches: And certaine Phrases taken 
out of the best Italian Authors. And a fine Tuscan historie called Arnalt & 
Lucenda. Set forth by Clau: Holliband. London: Thomas Purfoot, 1583. 
16mo.® 

Another edition: The Italian Schoole-maister: Contayning Rules for the 
perfect pronouncing of th’ Italian tongue: With familiar speeches: And 
certaine Phrases taken out of the best Italian Authors. With a historie called 
Arnalt and Lucenda. Set forth by Clau: Hollyband, Gent: And now revised 
and corrected by F. P. an Italian, professor and teacher of the Italian tongue. 
London: Thomas Purfoot, 1608. 8vo. 


1583 


Campo Di Fior or else The Flourie Field of Foure Languages of M. 
Claudius Desainliens, alias Holiband: For the furtherance of the learners of 





Another edition. London: T. Vautrollier, 1578, 8vo. This edition is recorded by 
Mary Augusta Scott, Elizabethan Translations from the Italian (Boston, 1916), p. 
348. 

4. There has been a recent modern edition of the Firste Fruites with the text in 
photofacsimile and introduction and notes by Arundel Del Re in Memoirs of the 
Faculty of Literature and Politics, Taihoku Imperial University (Formosa, 1936), 
III, no. 1. 

5. This edition is not given in the Short-Title Catalogue. But see William Thomas 
Lowndes, The Bibliographer’s Manual of English Literature (London, 1859), IV, 1092. 

Other editions. London: Thomas Purfoot, 1591, 16mo; London: Thomas Purfoot, 
1597, 8vo. 
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the Latine, French, English, but chieflie of the Italian tongue. London: 
Thomas Vautroullier, 1583. 16mo.® 


1591 


Florios Second Frutes, To be gathered of twelve Trees, of divers but delight- 
some tastes to the tongues of Italians and Englishmen. To which is annexed 
his Gardine of Recreation yeelding six thousand Italian Proverbs. London: 
Thomas Woodcock, 1591. 4to. 


1605 


A Grammer, or Introduction to the Tialian Tongue. By Joannes Sand- 
ford. Oxford: J. Barnes, sold by 8. Waterson, 1605. 4to. 


1612 
Il Passaggiere: Di Benvenuto Italiano, Gid nove anni sono Idiomista in 
Londra. Diviso in due parti. The Passenger: Of Benvenuto Italian, Pro- 


fessor of his Native Tongue, for these nine yeeres in London. Divided into 
two Parts. London: T. Snodham for John Stepneth, 1612. 4to.’ 


1639 


New and Easie Directions for Attaining the Thuscan Italian Tongue, 
Comprehended in Necessary Rules of Pronounciation, Rules of Accenting, 
by way of Alphabet: With a Nomenclator, or little Dictionarie ... By Gio. 
Torriano, an Italian, and Professour of the same within the City of London. 
London: R. Olton for Ralph Mab, 1639. 8vo.° 


1640 


The Italian Tutor Or A New And Most Compleat Italian Grammer. 
Containing above others a most compendious way to learne the Verbs, and 
rules of Syntax. To which is annexed a display of the monasillable particles 
of the Language, by way of Alphabet. As also, certaine Dialogues made up 
of Italianismes or neicities of the Language, with the English to them... 
with an Alphabet of primative and originall Italian words, underiveable 
from the Latin. By Gio. Torriano, an Italian and professor of the same 
within the City of London. London: Tho. Paine for H. Robinson, 1640. 4to. 

1657 

Della Lingua Toscana-Romana. Or, An Introduction to the Italian Tongue. 
Containing such grounds as are most immediately useful, and necessary for 
the speedy and easie attaining of the same. As also A new store House of 

6. Excerpts from the Campo and other French language lesson books by Holly- 
band and Peter Erondell have been published in a modern edition by M. St. Clare 
Byrne, The Elizabethan Home Discovered in 2 Dialogues By Claudius Hollyband and 
Peter Erondell (London, 1925). 


7. Some copies are printed for Richard Redmer. 
8. Another edition. Cambridge: R. Daniel, 1640. 
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proper and choice Dialogues Most Useful for such as desire the speaking 
part, and intend to travel into Italy, or the Levant. By Gio. Torriano. London: 
J. Martin and J. Allestrye, 1657. 8vo. 


The Della Lingua Toscana-Romana is the last link in the long line of 
Italian-English language lesson manuals and grammars produced in Eng- 
land for over a century. It foreshadows the break in the Renaissance 
tradition that the destruction of the Great Fire of London in 1666 was to 
make complete, for the “reviv’d” Italian of the Restoration had the 
characteristics of another age.° 

Supplementary to the grammars and dialogue books for the study of 
Italian published during the Tudor and Stuart period are three Italian- 
English dictionaries. The first of such dictionaries published in England 
was the one included in William Thomas’ Principal Rules of the Italian 
Grammer (1550). A much more extensive work was the dictionary of John 
Florio: A Worlde of Wordes, Or Most copious, and exact Dictionarie in 
Italian and English, collected by Iohn Florio. (London: Edward Blount, 
1598). The masterwork of Renaissance lexicography was the augmented 
edition of this dictionary: Queen Anna’s New World of Words, Or Dic- 
tionarie of the Italian and English tongues, Collected, and newly much aug- 
mented by Iohn Florio (London: Edward Blount and William Barret, 1611). 
At his death Florio left a manuscript for a projected third edition of his 
dictionary. This somehow fell into the hands of Giovanni Torriano and 
was augmented, revised, and corrected by him, with proper acknowledge- 
ment to Florio’s compilation, and published in 1659. 


Longwood College 


9. Giovanni Torriano in the preface to his Italian Reviv’d, a language lesson manual 
published in 1670, tells of how the Great Fire destroyed almost the entire stock of 
Italian textbooks in England and gave the teaching of Italian such a serious blow 
that it was ‘‘declining and almost expiring.” 








A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY THEORY OF 
METAPHYSICAL POETRY 


By Joseph Anthony Mazzeo 


In treating the problem of the nature of poetry, the vast majority of the 
critics of the High Renaissance made a long, painful and sometimes use- 
less attempt to interpret the Poetics of Aristotle for guidance on this 
subject. Compared to the attention the Poetics received, the Phaedrus 
and Jon of Plato were virtually neglected. The notion of divine madness, 
“enthusiasm,” or “furor poeticus’” can be found in many critical works of 
the Renaissance, but the great effort of criticism was directed toward an 
interpretation of the concept of “imitation.’’ Plato was more often con- 
sulted as the authority on all questions concerning the idea of beauty. 

The result of this extensive elaboration of the doctrine of “‘mimesis”’ 
was that most critics of the cinquecento maintained the conception of 
poetry as the imitation of a “reality” defined as the essential characteris- 
tics of human nature and human events. However, this same “reality” 
was also the concern of the historian who treated it in a less “poetic” way 
than did the poet. According to this analysis only one task really remained 
to the poet: the provision of “‘eloquentia” for the “doctrina” supplied by 
the historian. Thus Renaissance criticism did not go much further than 
previous criticism in giving poetry any kind of independence among the 
creations of the human spirit, and still sought for the “poetic” in the 
notion of an intrinsically poetic subject matter. 

The development of seicento criticism in Italy and Spain was conditioned 
by the need for a fresh theory of poetry after the exhaustion of the concept 
of imitation, a need analogous to that felt by creative writers during an 
epoch of imitation of classics. Among the few kinds of poetry free from the 
weight of tradition during the Renaissance were the romantic Christian 
epic and the vernacular epic, both modern creations for which no classical 
precedents existed. Practically everything else was subject to the authority 
of the ancients. Both writers and critics began to demand something new 
and their needs were reflected in the shift in taste which marks the open- 
ing decades of the seventeenth century. 

The critics still relied heavily on Aristotle but they placed their emphasis 
on the Rhetoric instead of the Poetics, and in particular on the theory of 
metaphor advanced in the third book. The new movement, sparked like 
the old one by Aristotle but with emphasis on other aspects of his work, 
ultimately produced a body of critical tracts in which some of the new 
literary tendencies of the age achieved theoretical formulation. 

The major writers on the theory of the conceit, or metaphor (the terms! 
are synonymous) were Baltasar Gracidn in Spain and Emmanuele Tesauro, 
Cardinal Sforza-Pallavicino, Pierfrancesco Minozzi and Matteo Pellegrini 
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in Italy. Their collective efforts helped effect the liberation of poetry from 
a narrow conception of subject matter and of rules, placing more emphasis 
on those aspects of poetic creation included in the concept of ‘‘manike.’” 

This new movement reinterpreted the previous critical vocabulary. The 
poetic faculty was identified with “ingegno” or “wit,” the human faculty 
which creates metaphors and discovers similitudes and identities.? ““Gusto”’ 
or “good taste” was that aspect of “ingegno” which made judgments and 
determined the worth of a metaphor and therefore of a poem, since the 
theorists conceived of the poem as simply a group of metaphorical state- 
ments. The interest in metaphor was not only the dominant theme of the 
theorists of the conceit but was one of the major interests of the humanists 
as well. Renaissance theory of metaphor always emphasized the pedagogic 
aspects of Aristotle’s pronouncements on the subject, sometimes to the 
point of pedantry. Both Castiglione and Erasmus, for example, especially 
praised the power of metaphor to please while teaching. It was the best 
means of impressing the reader with an important subject matter, “doc- 
trina,” by means of “eloquentia,” and thereby facilitated the retention of 
knowledge. 

The writers of tractates on the conceit also began, like their predecessors 
of the cinquecento, by dividing the “form” of a literary creation from its 
content. They stated the problem in the same way and agreed that the 
content was either moral or immoral and consisted of things, actions or 
thoughts. The “form,” however, was for our theorists the true key to the 
work of art. It was imparted by the activity of “ingegno” or “wit,” and 
created that element of the work of literary art which is esthetically 
pleasing. This conception reversed the emphasis of the cinquecento critics. 
It was as a reaction to their predecessors that the “concettisti” turned 
most of their attention to the study and analysis of the “form.” 

It was this same emphasis on “form” that led Cardinal Sforza-Pallavicino 
to observe that the originality of an author is always to be determined 
by the “form,” since the content qua content is never original.’ 

Pierfrancesco Minozzi, another important critic says of the “form”: 


La forma é pit bella della materia; e percid si devono pid apprezzare gl’ingegnosi 
i quali sono i fabri dei componimenti, che gli eruditi; poiché questi dan la materia, 
se pur la danno, da comporre e quelli danno la forma di ben comporre.‘ 


1. Two of these authors, Gracién and Sforza-Pallavicino, are better known in other 
capacities than as literary critics. Gracifn achieved his European reputation as a 
moralist while Sforza-Pallavicino became famous as the papal historian of the Council 
of Trent. 

2. “Ingegno”’ in poetry and “‘ingenium”’ in logic were intimately connected, for 
in both cases the thing aimed at is a ‘‘novelty.”’ “‘Ingenium”’ in logic is always defined 
as ‘“‘inventio novi.’ 

3. Cardinal Sforza-Pallavicino, Trattato del dialogo e dello stile (Modena, 1819), 
p. 83. The first edition of this work is dated 1646 and was published in Rome. A third 
edition was issued in 1662. 

4. Pierfrancesco Minozzi, Gli Sfogamenti dell’ingegno (Venezia), 1641, pp. 254-255. 
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Thus the learned man provided the material for the poet, whereas the 
“witty” man, the man gifted with “ingegno,” was the man who could 
actually write well or “compose”’ (the Italian word is usually “favellare’’). 
While art for cinquecento criticism consisted in a representation of nature 
which would possess “verisimilitude’” or capture the idea or essence of 
the subject, for the seicento the essence of poetry lay in a formal relation- 
ship of words and statements to one another. In poetry, words or represen- 
tations were not placed in their everyday relationship to one another and 
the concept of “wit” or “ingegno” was evolved to explain a particular 
“poetic” choice and arrangement of the linguistic elements of a poem.5 
By the side of this formal conception the critics occasionally introduced 
the notion of a “witty” subject matter. However, this seems accidental, 
for all of the critics of the conceit agreed in denying the existence of a 
poetic subject matter. 

Baltasar Graciaén, much read and studied in seventeenth-century Italy, 
provides us with another keynote of the new poetic. The different represen- 
tations joined in metaphor were, for the universally acknowledged father 
of the new movement, two “knowable extremes,” while the faculty capable 
of binding them was “ingegno” or “wit.” In binding extremes, the 
“ingegno” produced a metaphor or conceit. Gracidn defined the conceit: 


es un acto del entendimiento que esprime la correspondencia que se halla entre los 
objectos.® 


The conceit is thus the harmonic correlation between two or three 
knowable extremes, the act whereby the understanding discerns the corre- 
spondences between things. Gracidn developed this notion in the following 
analogy: 


... lo que es para los ojos la hermosura y para los oidos la consonancia, eso es para 
el entendimiento el concepto.’ 


This analogy indicates that Gracidn believed the poetic faculty was rooted 
in the understanding, although the critics of the conceit attempted to dis- 


5. Giulio Marzot, L’Ingegno e il genio nel seicento (Firenze, 1944), ch. II, passim. 

6. Baltasar Gracidén, Arte de ingenio (Madrid, 1944), p. 47. This work was first 
published in Madrid in 1642. 

7. Ibid., p. 42. The definition of the conceit as the expression of the correspon- 
dences to be found between objects (and it must be remembered that the conceit is 
the essence of poetry for these theorists) reveals the point of contact of this critical 
movement with certain aspects of the scientific and philosophical methodology of the 
Renaissance. The theory of the conceit seems to be, in part, the application of the 
principle of universal analogy and correspondences to the problems of literary 
criticism and poetics. The notion of cosmic affinities has, of course, a long history but 
I think it is safe to say that it dominated the intellectual life of the Renaissance 
more than that of any other period. This parallelism was by no means consciously 
articulated, but it none the less existed and is itself analogous to the remarkable 
parallel Ernst Cassirer has demonstrated between Renaissance mathematico-physical 
theory and theory of art. I will investigate this matter at length in a forthcoming 
article on what I call the poetic of correspondences. 
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sociate the understanding conceived as “ingegno” from the understanding 
conceived as the faculty seeking logical truth. The correspondences which 
the artist both discovered and created are not the products of discursive 
reason but of the creative insight of “ingegno.”’ Pallavicino said that the 
main function of the conceit is to show how things which appear uncon- 
nected are really similar and to arouse thereby a certain sensation of 
wonder.’ For Tesauro the purpose of the conceit was to make occult cou- 
plings by discovering wondrous similitudes and he describes similitude as 
the mother of wit and of metaphor.® 

It is clear then that for the theorists there was a nondiscursive form of 
the understanding called “wit” or “ingegno”’ which is the artistic faculty 
par excellence. The “ingegno” joined the representations of all things 
and even when it joined them by antithesis, the antithesis always resolved 
itself into an “artful” (artificioso) revelation of the correspondences be- 
tween objects. 

With minor modifications, this doctrine was central to all tractates on 
the conceit. However, the theorists agreed that the “ingegno,” although 
intimately connected with the understanding, did not aspire to simple, 
logical truth but rather to a beauty or ‘‘acutezza” (wit) which it found in 
the relationship between the same knowable extremes that it discovered. 
Having found a marvelous and unforeseen relationship, the “ingegno” 
then developed it in all its concordances and gave it eloquent expression. 
The conceit, then, also meant the elaboration of “witty” (ingegnoso) 
correspondences. 

Matteo Pellegrini in J Fonti dell’ingegno emphasized the nondiscursive 
and formal nature of the conceit. 


L’acutezza non consiste in un ragionimento, ma in un detto, il quale, pud, si aver 
molte parti, ma con tutto cid, almeno virtualmente, sara sempre una. ... 1 


Thus he sharply distinguished the conceit from discursive statement and 
defined it in terms of the manner in which its various parts are joined 
together to create a unity. The artistic merit of a conceit has nothing to 
do with the quality of the various parts taken by themselves but is a func- 
tion of the “form’’ (artificio e forma del favellare). The primacy of form 
over content is a guiding principle for the critics of the conceit, and they 
not only apply this notion to the evaluation of a poem as a whole but to 
each individual metaphor as well. 

One of the further requirements of the conceit was that it be ‘“marvel- 
ous” (mirabile) or extraordinary. As we have seen, the conceit was expected 
to furnish some remarkable new similitude or insight and arouse wonder. 
Some scholars have interpreted this as a desire on the part of the theorists 
to justify a rather perverse desire for the shocking, the recondite and the 


8. Sforza-Pallavicino, Trattato, p. 16. 


9. Tesauro, Il Cannochiale Aristotelico, 2nd ed. (Venezia, 1663), pp. 245-258; Ist 
ed., 1654. 


10. Cited in Croce, Problemi di estetica, 4th ed. (Bari, 1949), pp. 329-330. 
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extravagant. This is in part true and verifiable in poetic practice. However, 
in terms of the theory of the “ingegno”’ and of the conceit, this desire for 
the “‘mirabile” is no more than the desire for those very qualities of insight 
and “vision” which every good metaphor must possess. Tesauro dis- 
tinguished very carefully between the sensation of wonder and marvel 
derived from the perception of the development of correspondences and 
the surprise derived from some kind of unusual reflection." The true 
metaphor was brief, intense and established a remarkable identity. For 
Pallavicino, it had to be “una osservazione mirabile raccolta in un detto 
breve.’ Pellegrini, suggesting Horace, said that the conceit should “lightly 
wound the intellect of the hearer’ (dolcemente ferir l’intelletto di chi ode) 
and “esser raro, e cioé sfuggire il comune.” Tesauro also agreed that it 
had to be brief to prick the intellect of the hearer and please by its revela- 
tion of correspondences. 

However, the theorists warn against making the conceit too obscure. 
In condemning excessive obscurity, Tesauro said that the terse and ‘“dark’”’ 
style of a Tacitus or a Sallust could be excessive, but elsewhere added that 
their writings also demonstrate how two obscure sayings joined together 
can become luminous.” 

The concepts I have discussed are common to all the theorists and among 
the Italian theorists the terminology is quite uniform. Gracidn the Spaniard 
used some slightly different terms but his ideas are the same as those of 
Tesauro. The latter’s “significazione ingegnosa”’ is the same as the “know- 
able extremes”’ of Gracidn. The notion that the conceit may also harmoni- 
ously unfold or develop a set of correspondences was well developed in the 
work of Gracidn and we find a similar notion in Tesauro’s concept of the 
“sillogismo urbanamente fallace,” called “‘fallace” to distinguish it from 
the logical syllogism whose purpose is to investigate the truth and not to 
create beauty. The enthymeme of traditional rhetoric was thus adopted 
by Tesauro to express the conception of what we today would call the 
“logically expanded metaphor.” Poetry belonged to the art of rhetoric and 
it is not surprising to find rhetorical terms adapted to the use of literary 
criticism. Rhetoric in turn was connected to logic as the science of 
“decurtated syllogisms.”’ 

Among the theorists of the conceit there were also those who were quite 
critical of exaggerated conceits and all of them recognized some criterion 
of decorum by which to judge a display of “ingegno.’”’ The most acute 
critics of excesses were Matteo Pellegrini and Cardinal Sforza- 
Pallavicino, but we must remember that their adverse criticism was 
directed only against excesses; they agree on all fundamentals with the 
more ardent exponents of “‘concettismo”’ such as Gracidn and Tesauro. 
It is interesting to observe, however, that Tesauro was the only theorist 

11. Tesauro, op. cit., p. 455. 


12. Pallavicino, Trattato, p. 79 and p. 103. 
13. Tesauro, op. cit., p. 276 and p. 60; p. 252 and p. 60. 
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who offered to explain why excesses take place. The explanation is to be 
found in the nature of the “ingegno” itself which once set in motion is 
difficult to control and inevitably tends to excess if not disciplined." 

The work of Sforza-Pallavicino provided a curious kind of exception to 
the general unanimity of opinion among our theorists. In his Trattato del 
dialogo e dello stile, a book primarily on style, he expounded all of the 
orthodox ideas about poetry and literary creation that we find in the 
general theory of ‘“concettismo.” But in his Del bene, a book primarily 
concerned with morality but with brief sections containing scattered com- 
ments and observations on literature, he formulated a poetic which Croce 
considers an anticipation of the esthetic theories of modern idealism. This 
strange deviation from the norm must be examined in the light of 
Pallavicino’s rejection of this theory for conventional “‘concettismo” in 
the final form of the Trattato published after Del bene. 

In the latter work he began by making the traditional tripartite division 
of the human spirit as to its modes of knowing. They are the following: 

1. First apprehension: knowledge of the object before any judgment is 
made as to its truth or falsity, “senza perd autenticarlo per vero 
né riprovarlo per falso.”’ 

2. Judgment (giudicio): the faculty which “proferisce sentenza intorno 
alla verité o falsita dell’oggetto. ..contien solo quei giudicii...che alla 
sola apparenza dell’obietto sorgono in noi.” 

3. Discourse: the faculty by means of which the intellect, ‘per mezzo 
di quelle proposizioni immediate e postagli quasi a canto della natura, 
discorre di mano in mano a altre verita pit: remote.’ 

First apprehension is the moment of art. The nature of art is therefore 
to represent the object with such vivacity and vigor that memories and 
impressions are evoked and concentrated together making our emotions 
more vivid and more intense. Art does not seek after the “good” or the 
“true” but holds up for contemplation the spectacle of beauty. Since 
first apprehension is prior to judgment, it is capable of neither truth nor 
error: 


... nulla rileva al vagheggiatore del bello per verificar le sue cognizioni, che l’og- 
getto da lui appreso sia o non sia difatto qual ei nell’animo se’ figura. 


Pallavicino reaffirmed the nonutilitarian nature of poetry by repeating 
that its only purpose is the adornment of the intellect with images of great 
beauty and splendor. 


... ’unico scopo delle poetiche favole si é l’adornare |’intelletto d’immagini 0 vogliam 
dire d’apprensioni sontuose, nuove, mirabili, splendide. E cidé gradito per si gran 


14. Tesauro, op. cit., p. 232. 

15. Pallavicino, Del bene (Milano, 1831), Book III, Part 2, chs. XLIX, L. Ist 
edition (Roma, 1644). Prof. P. O. Kristeller has observed that the notion of ‘‘first 
apprehension” strongly suggests an adaptation of the stoic epistemology to the use 
of poetic theory. 
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bene al genere umano, ch’egli ha voluto rimunerare i poeti con gloria superiore a 
tutte l’altre professioni. 


Finally, Pallavicino rejected that version of the theory of verisimilitude 
which tended to identify poetry with history. He says that even that 
which is logically false acquires poetic verisimilitude if it partakes of the 
unity of artistic representation. Since art as first apprehension is prior to 
any logical judgment, Pallavicino with great consistency rejected the 
identification of poetry with morality, history, theology and all the things 
with which much of previous criticism had tended to identify it. He re- 
turned to the orthodox didactic theory of the conceit in the final edition of 
the Trattato and I suspect that the good cardinal did so because his piety 
would not permit him to accept a clear dissociation of art from morality."* 

But even in the midst of expounding his noncognitive view of poetry, he 
gives warm praise to the virtues of the conceit; and not without the loss 
of some consistency, for he defines the conceit as an intellectual creation 
that can give cognition as well as esthetic pleasure. The inconsistencies 
between Pallavicino as orthodox and unorthodox “concettista” can be 
somewhat mitigated if we take the idea of “first apprehension” as a de- 
velopment of the notion of the “mirabile” instead of as exclusively fore- 
shadowing the idea of an autonomous esthetic activity. In Del bene, the 
same work in which he explains his theory of first apprehension, Pallavicino 
says of the conceit: 


... poiché quel dono di natura, che si chiama ingegno, consiste appunto in con- 
giungere, per mezzo di scaltre apprensioni, oggetti che pareano sconessi, rintrac- 
ciando in essi gli occulti vestigi d’amicizia fra la stessa contrarieta, la non avver- 
tita unitd di special simiglianza nella somma dissimilitudine, qualche vincolo, 
qualche parentela, qualche confederazione, dove altri non l’avrebbe mai sospettato.” 


The term apprehension is here used to describe the “‘ingegno”’ in its usual 
function of discerning correspondences. Many of what Pallavicino described 
as the qualities of “first apprehension” are precisely those qualities which 
the good conceit or metaphor was said to give and which the theorists 
usually described as the ‘‘mirabile.”’ 

Pallavicino represents the only case of theoretical duality among the 
theorists of the conceit as well as the only one of our critics to display any 
considerable philosophical originality. They generally spoke as one man 
and, having touched upon his heterodoxy, we can again consider them as 
a group. 

16. Ibid., chs. LIII, XLIX, LI; ef. Trattato, p. 216. 

17. Pallavicino, Del bene, Book III, Part 2, ch. LV. Note the omission of empha- 
sis on the pedagogic properties of the conceit so apparent in the Trattato, and instead 
the heavy emphasis on those qualities I have described as ‘‘vision’”’ and “‘wonder.” 
Pallavicino, Trattato, p. 216. When, as in the T'rattato, he praises Dante and says that 
he is read with special interest by “‘ingegnosi,’’ he is perhaps only directing our atten- 
tion to those qualities of poetry which he subsumed under the concept of “first. appre- 


hension,”’ qualities of intensity, clarity and vividness which characterize Dante’s 
metaphors. Ibid.. p. 109. 
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As the theorists made more and more rules and classifications, they be- 
came aware of the danger of falling into an excessively rationalistic ap- 
proach to literature, and, with considerable literary acumen, they cau- 
tioned the reader against thinking that one can be a poet by following 
precepts. Pallavicino warned against this error in both the Del bene and 
in the T'rattato: 


...Che giovano i precetti dell’arte dove manca l’abilita dell’ingegno? Percid la 
pid vera topica e pill sagace é la perspicacia che ne da la natura. ... 


Che siccome ad un braccio debole niun arte di schermire basta per maneggiar la 
spada, cosi ad un intelletto debole niun arte di comporre basta per maneggiar bene 
la penna?s 


Pellegrini denied that the poet must share the critics’ conception of the 
rules in order to write poetry and write it well. Tesauro agreed with this, 
affirming that formal study is not enough and that the gift of nature is 
higher than any rules. However, even “ingegno” and formal study together 
were not enough, for “furore” or poetic madness was also required. Tesauro, 
wishing to escape from the threat of a purely intellectualistic and cogni- 
tive view of poetry, introduced the “furor poeticus” alongside the concept 
of “ingegno” thereby supporting the view that poetry is the result of a 
special state of the human spirit. The following passage from Tesauro 
brings this aspect of his theory into evidence: 


Le passioni dell’animo arruotono l’acume dell’ingegno umano ... Et la ragione é 
che l’affetto accende gli spiriti, i quali son le facelle dell’intelletto; e la immagine, 
affetta a quel solo obbietto, in quell’uno minutamente osserva tutte le circostanze, 
benché lontane. Et come alterato, stranamente alterandole, accrescendole e ac- 
copiandole, ne fabrica iperbolici e capricciosi figurati concetti.”’ 


In order to seize the hidden relationships between things and thereby 
make a conceit, the poet had first to have his “ingegno”’ sharpened by the 
“passions of the soul.” Tesauro took Plato at his word and maintained 
that the insane are especially gifted at making metaphors and being 
“ingegnosi,”’ defining insanity itself as a kind of metaphor where the insane 
person is continually taking one thing for another. 


I matti, meglio che i sani (chi lo crederebbe?) sono condizionati a fabricar nella 
loro fantasia metafore facete e simboli arguti; anzi la pazzia altro non é che la 
metafora la quale prende una cosa per altra. Quindi ordinariamente succede che i 
matti son di bellissimo ingegno, e gl’ingegni pid sottili come poeti e matematici, 
son proclivi ad ammatire. Perocché quanto la fantasia é pid gagliarda, tanto é 
veramente pid disposta ad imprimirsi li fantasmi delle scienze.”° 

18. Pallavicino, Del bene, Book III, Part 2, ch. LV; T'rattato, p. 248. 

19. Tesauro, op. cit., p. 83. 

20. Ibid., p. 86. Among examples of men of “‘bellissimo ingegno’’ Tesauro placed 
the poets alongside the mathematicians. In this context ‘‘ingegno’’ seems to be 
identified with a more extensive notion of the process of creative thought and the 
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He said elsewhere that even the inspirations and visions of the prophets— 
like those of madmen—were divine “‘acutezze.” 

Although these notions may seem like a fully developed doctrine of 
poetic inspiration similar to the doctrine Plato advanced in the Phaedrus, 
the “furore” only served to put the faculty of “ingegno” into operation 
and was not itself a kind of preternatural visitation or illumination. Ignor- 
ing the logic of their position, most theorists strongly desired to join this 
new poetic to the most notable names of Western culture, and indeed 
they could do this to a certain extent. The poets of the “dolce stil nuovo,” 
Petrarch and, in classical times, Martial, all could afford a kind of prec- 
edent for the desire for ‘‘wit’’ which had then achieved its greatest effect 
in literary production and criticism. Tesauro, however, hailed Aristotle as 
his intellectual father and the man from whom he learned all that it was 
important to know about poetry. Pallavicino also looked to Aristotle as 
the source of his theories and complained in his T'rattato that the criticism 
of his own time was not philosophical enough. Pellegrini, the theorist most 
critical of ‘‘concettismo,” although in essence a defender of the move- 
ment, reviewed the literary theories of antiquity and what they had to say 
or the subject of “wit”; he praised the ancients for not having spent too 
much time on the subject, concluding that antiquity offered no real prec- 
edent for poets like Marino.” 

Pellegrini alone acknowledged this truth. The other theorists reveal a 
conflict between theory and taste. Tesauro even admired Cicero’s prose 
for its “‘wit” (sic). However, he also praised it for its smoothness and 
rotundity, temporarily forgetting the implications of his poetic and betray- 
ing the humanist. He usually showed more consistency and preferred the 
more eccentric Latin authors in his effort to find a noble pedigree for ‘‘con- 
cettismo.” The theorists really admired authors like Tacitus, Persius, 
Sallust, Seneca, and Martial.” 

This desire for classical ancestry was also coupled to a doctrine of sobriety 
in poetry in the more “Apollonian’”’ moments of our theorists. Pallavicino 
warned against excesses of style, addressing his warning especially to 
philosophers. He repeated this warning in Del bene saying further that the 
duty of the writer is the clear expression of all that can be expressed.” 
Pellegrini added his voice to the general appeal for sobriety and attempted 
to find a criterion for excess in the verdict of popular judgment.™ 

The theory of the conceit also entered into that widespread phenomenon 
of seventeenth-century European culture called the ‘Battle of the Books.” 





basic similarity of all creative thought is at least momentarily perceived. Dimly 
perceived is perhaps a better description of this insight, for this is his only explicit 
reference of this kind. 

21. Tesauro, op. cit., p. 17; Pellegrini, Delle acutezze (Genoa e Bologna, 1639), 

. 156. 

‘ 22. Tesauro, op. cit., pp. 216-239. Pallavicino, Trattato, p. 103. 
23. Pallavicino, T'rattato, p. 14, p. 23 and p. 107; Del bene, Book III, Part 1, ch. IV. 
24. Pellegrini, Delle acutezze, p. 250. 
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Our theorists took a curious pride in “concettismo”’ for they felt it was the 
only way in which the “moderns” might be able to excel the “ancients.” 
It is obvious that the theorists were not very strongly pro-modern, at least 
in theory if not in taste. Their position is really a conservative one and 
“concettismo” is for them what the romantic Christian epic was for the 
cinquecento, a literary genre which the “moderns” could point to when they 
wanted to salvage their pride. They were still, in some essentials, humanists, 
although they often admired even the most extravagant creations of Marino 
and Géngora. 

In his discussion of the ancestry of wit, Tesauro as humanist had to agree 
that as the Latin style became more “witty” with the advent of authors 
like Tacitus, it became less ‘‘Latin.”” However, he suppressed the humanist 
long enough to acknowledge that the Latin language, like all languages, is 
beautifully written when it is written by a person who knows how to write 
well regardless of the age or place in which it is written. He also admitted 
that terms like “barbarism” and ‘“‘decadent” are more indicative of personal 
taste than of any absolute judgment concerning the worth of the creation 
to which they are applied.* 

Pallavicino noted that his contemporaries were able to surpass the 
ancients in the use of the conceit, thereby making “concettismo” the only 
literary theory enabling the contemporary writer to write elegantly, es- 
pecially if he writes in Latin. 


E questo modo di parlar metaforico o figurato oggi per avventura é l’unico che a 
noi rimanga per ornar le Scritture latine con qualche eleganza non ricopiata servil- 
mente dagli Autori che vissero in vita di quella lingua.”* 


Like Pallavicino, Tesauro carefully conceded the greatest achievements 
to the ancients. The creations of Virgil, Horace, Cicero, Livy and the other 
classical authors are so fine that ‘‘indarno fatica ogni mortal penna di poterui 
poggiare.”” He admired the contemporary Latin literature of the Jesuits, 
but warned that whoever wished to write vigorous Latin could do so “‘po- 
tendo superar la vivacitaé de’ concetti, che pareggiar la purita dello stile 
dell’Aureo Secolo.”’ However, even though the humanist in Tesauro was 
ultimately unsuppressible, his sensibility was more than a shade ‘‘modern,”’ 
a fact supported by his strong defense of the Italian tongue as a vehicle 
for literary expression.” 

It is clear that the tractates do not represent a “Copernican revolution” 
in poetic theory or criticism and the conscious attitudes of the theorists 
certainly do not indicate such a tendency. The tractates agreed with tradi- 
tion in many essentials and were intended as guidebooks for poets, but were 
to be used as such with the largest liberty. From a different point of view, 
the tractates do seem to be rough drafts of a later poetic to the extent that 


25. Tesauro, op. cit., pp. 218-228. 
26. Pallavicino, T'rattato, p. 77. 
27. Tesauro, op. cit., pp. 219-220, p. 225, pp. 244-245. 
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they foreshadow some of the conceptions of eighteenth-century idealistic 
esthetics. However, our theorists were not primarily interested in abandon- 
ing the problems of cinquecento criticism, the problems of fable and history, 
poetry and morality, imagination and reason, and especially the problem 
of structure and form. They rather sought to put the question of metaphor 
and expression at the forefront of criticism, make it the subject of their in- 
quiry, and to increase thereby the possibilities of metaphorical expression. 

This emphasis implied a different response to experience in the general 
sensibility of the time. The direct reaction of an Ariosto to his experience 
was no longer satisfying and there was little comprehension or sympathy 
for his art in the seicento. There was a demand for a more analytical, self- 
conscious, exploratory poetry; a conviction that new sentiments and new 
situations had to be expressed. Shifts in taste are shifts in ways of feeling, 
and these tractates are records of a new sentiment in literature and life. 
Dissatisfied with a conception of art as imitation of nature, the seicento 
pictured the artist as the man who must modify nature before it becomes 
art. While the man who reproduces nature perfectly is learned, the man of 
“ingegno,” who modifies it with his wit, is the artist.” 

By emphasizing the individuality of the “form” and its exclusive power 
to confer esthetic merit on a work, the critics permitted the personality of 
the artist to play a greater role in the theory of literary creation. The rela- 
tion between the object and its representation was relatively clear in the 
criticism of the cinquecento. For our theorists the relationship was more 
complex. By finding the correspondences which exist between objects, by 
his power to “‘join,”’ the poet created both the object and its representation. 
The true, in the meaning of the work in which history attempts to treat 
the true, was no longer an important element in poetry. The poet, in a 
sense, corrected the defects of nature, a nature which had to be explored 
and whose objects had to be “joined” to be given conceptual as well as 
poetic reality. Art was thus the elaboration of experience and not its mere 
representation. The more passive role assigned to the poet by much of the 
criticism of the Renaissance and which had theoretically made his per- 
sonality disappear in the work, was overthrown and the poet emerged in 
a more active and creative role. The “‘ingegne,’”’ by means of the conceit, 
conferred “form” and was the instrument for the creative and poetic ex- 
ploration of reality. 


Columbia University 
28. Ibid., p. 48. 











ROUSSEAU’S “EPITRE A M. BORDES”: 
AN UNPUBLISHED VARIANT 


By Robert L. Pendley 


In the autumn of 1741 at Lyons, Rousseau composed one of his more important 
poems: the “Epitre 4 M. Bordes.” The original has not been found, but the poem 
was first published in the Suite de la Clef, ou Journal historique sur les matiéres du 
temps (better known under the title of Journal de Verdun), March 1743, pages 174- 
178. A copy of this épitre, which differs from previously published versions, is 
found in MS fr. 204, Bibliothéque Publique et Universitaire, Geneva.! This copy 
was made by Francois Coindet. 

Dating these copies is at best a conjecture. Rousseau was in friendly relations 
with Coindet during two periods: from the summer of 1756 to the summer of 1761, 
and from the summer of 1764 to the spring of 1768.2 It seems probable that the 
copies date from the first period: all the works which Coindet copied in the MS 
were completed before the summer of 1761, and in 1761 Coindet was collaborating 
with Rousseau in the preparation of the plates for La Nouvelle Héloise#® 

The Coindet copy is herein collated with the text in the Correspondance générale* 
and with the text in the Hachette edition.® The text appearing in the Correspondance 
générale has already been collated with that of the Musset-Pathay edition of 1824.° 
No attempt has been made to list the minor discrepancies between the various 
texts, such as capitalization, punctuation, accents, and spellings such as luy, 
allarmes, abbhore, etc. 

The principal differences lie in the additional lines 65-68 and 73-88 and in the 
omission of lines 67-70 of the Hachette and Correspondance générale texts. 

The interpolated lines, a total of twenty, show, more clearly than the usually 
published texts, Rousseau’s mental indecision in 1741. He was wavering between 
the position he was to take in 1749 and that which Voltaire had expressed but 
five years previously in Le Mondain. However attracted he might have been to the 
latter philosophy, he could never banish the former completely. The Venice epi- 
sode was to furnish the impetus which would culminate in the choice on the road 
to Vincennes. 


The University of Texas 


1. Publication of this copy is in accordance with permission granted to me in 
1948 by officials of the Bibliothéque Publique et Universitaire. This MS, in the 
handwriting of Francois Coindet, includes, in addition to the ‘‘Epitre 4 M. Bordes,”’ 
the following: several letters, ‘‘La Traduction de la Romance de Metastase,”’ 
“L’Allée de Silvie,” ‘La Reine Fantasque,”’ ‘“‘Lettre 4 Voltaire sur l’optimisme,”’ 
‘Lettre d’un Symphoniste de l’Académie Royale de Musique,” ‘‘La Découverte du 
Nouveau Monde,” and descriptions of twelve plates to appear in La Nouvelle 
Héloise. 

2. Louis J. Courtois, ‘“Chronologie critique de la vie et des ceuvres de Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau,’’ Annales de la Société Jean-Jacques Rousseau, XV (1923), 87, 120, 198. 

3. Ibid., pp. 118-119. 

4. Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Correspondance générale, ed. Théophile Dufour-P.P. 
Plan (Paris: Armand Colin, 1924-1934), I, 144-148. Referred to in collation as CG. 

5. Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Les @uvres completes (Paris: Hachette, 1905), VI, 
9-11. Referred to in collation as H. 

6. Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Les @uvres compleies, Ed. V. D. Musset-Pathay (Paris, 
1823-26) X, 4386-488. 
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EPITRE 4 MONSIEUR DeBORDES’ 


Toi qu’aux jeux du Parnasse Apollon méme guide 
Tu daignes exciter une muse timide; 

De mes foibles essais juge trop indulgent 

Ton gout A ta bonté céde en m’encourageant. 

Mais hélas! je n’ai point pour tenter la cariere 

D’un athléte animé l’assurance guerriére 

Et dés les premiers pas inquiet et surpris 

L’haleine m’abandonne et je renonce au prix. 

Bordes, daignes* juger de mes justes allarmes,’ 

Voi'® quels sont les combats et quelles sont les armes? 
Ces Lauriers sont bien" doux, sans doute,” 4 remporter, 
Mais quelle audace 4 moi d’oser les disputer! 

Quoi j’irois sur le ton de ma Lyre rustique 

Faire jurer en vers une muse Helvétique 

Et préchant durement la triste vérité" 

Revolter contre moi le lecteur irrité.“ 

Plus heureux si tu veux, encor que téméraire 

Quand mes foibles talents trouveroient l’art de plaire 
Quand des sifflets publics par bonheur'’® preservés 
Mes Vers des gens de gout pourroient étre approuvés: 
Dis-moi, sur quels sujets'® s’exercera ma Muse? 
Tout Poéte est menteur et le metier l’excuse; 

Il scait en mots pompeux faire d’un riche fat 

Un nouveau Mécénas un pilier de |’Etat; 

Mais moi qui connois pedi les usage [sic] de France, 
Moi fier Républicain que blesse l’arrogance 

Du riche impertinent je dédaigne l’appuy, 

8’il le faut mendier en rempant devant luy, 

Et ne sais applaudir qu’ toi, qu’au vrai merite; 

La sotte” vanité me revolte et m’irrite: 

Le riche me meprise, et malgré son orgueil 

Souvent nous nous voyons® 4 pedi prés du méme ceil." 
Mais quelque haine en moi que le travers inspire 


“Epitre & M. Bordes” (H, CG). 


8. daigne (H, CG). 
9. de toutes mes alarmes (H). 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 


Vois (H, CG). 

biens (CG). 

certes (CG). 

de tristes vérités (H). 

les lecteurs irrités (H), le lecteur révolté (CG). 
hazard (CG). 

sur quel sujet (H). 

folle (CG). 

Nous nous voyons souvent (H, CG). 

de méme ceil (H). 
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SRESRES 
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Mon cceur sincére et droit?® abhore la satyre; 
Trop franc trop vrai, peut étre, et non pas criminel,”! 
Je dis la vérité sans l’abreuver de fiel. 

Ainsi toujours ma plume implacable ennemie 
Et de la flatterie, et de la calomnie 
Ne sait point en ses vers trahir la vérité 
Et toujours accordant un tribut mérité, 
Toujours préte 4 donner des louanges acquises 
Jamais d’un vil Cresus n’encensa les sotises. 

O vous qui dans le sein d’une humble obscurité 
Nourrissés les vertus avec la pauvreté; 
Dont les desirs bornés, dont” la sage indigence 
Meprise* sans orgueil une vaine abondance; 
Restes trop précieux de ces antiques tems 
Ou, des moindres apprets nos ancétres contens 
Recherchés dans leurs mceurs, simples dans leur parure, 
Ne sentoient de besoins que ceux de la Nature. 
Illustres malheureux, quels lieux habités vous? 
Dites, quels sont vos Noms? il me sera trop doux 
D’éxercer mes talents 4 chanter vétre gloire, 
De” vous éterniser au Temple de memoire, 
Et quand mes foibles vers n’y pourroient arriver 
Ces noms si respectés sauront®® les conserver. 

Mais pourquoi m’occuper d’une vaine chimére 
Il n’est plus”* de sagesse ou régne la misére. 
Sous le poids de la faim le mérite abbatu 
Laisse en un triste coeur éteindre la vertu. 
Tant de pieux” discours sur l’heureuse indigence 
M’ont bien l’air d’étre nés du sein de l’abondance 
Philosophe cémode on & toujours grand soin 
De Précher les Vertus dont on n’a pas besoin. 

Non, pour un malheureux le trop de connaissance 
Plus que ses propres maux augmente la souffrance 
Et c’est pour Vindigent le comble de Vhorreur 
S’il ose en sa misére encor garder un coeur.” 
Bordes, cherchons ailleurs des sujets pour ma Muse; 


. franc (H, CG). 
. Trop découvert peut-étre, et jamais criminel (H, CG). 
. dans (H, CG). 

. Méprisent (H, CG). 

. A (H, CG). 

. sauroient (CG). 

. pas (CG). 

27. 
. Lines 65-68 are not in H and CG. 


pompeux (H, CG). 
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De la pitié qu’il fait souvent le pauvre abuse.”® 

J’honore le merite aux rangs les plus abjects: 

Mais je trouve & loiier peu de pareils sujets. 
Laissons, trite jouét des préjugés vulgaires 

Ce sombre Janseniste en ses erreurs austéres 

Qui supposent qu’un riche est un homme damné 

Parce qu’il ne vit pas comme un infortuné; 

Que les moindres douceurs sont des piéges du diable, 

Et veulent qu’ici bas un Cresus miserable 

Souffre comme Tantale entouré de plaisirs 

Dont la deffense encore irrite les desirs. 
Comme de la vertu le sacré caractére 

N’est point gravé dans Vhomme afin de l’y soustraire, 

Ce penchant invincible aux plaisirs innocens 

Ne nous est point donné pour tourmenter nos sens, 

Dieu ne nous en eut point laissé la connaissance 

S’il en eut deffendu la douce jouissance; 

Quel gout un tendre Pére oseroit-il trouver 

A nous montrer des biens dont il veut nous priver?* 
Non, célébrons plustét l’innocente industrie 

Qui sait multiplier les douceurs de la vie, 

Et salutaire 4 tous dans ses utiles soins 

Par la route du luxe apaise les besoins. 

C’est par* cet art charmant que sans cesse enrichie 

On voit briller au loin ton heureuse Patrie: 

Son commerce en tous lieux et toujours respecté 

Fait un des forts liens de la societé. 

Et dans tout l’Univers sa fertile abondance 

Va porter la parrure et la magnificence.” 
Ouvrages précieux, superbes ornemens 

On diroit que Minerve en ses amusemens 

Avec l’or et la soye 4 d’une main savante 

Formé de vos desseins la tissure élégante; 

Turin, Londres en vain pour vous le disputer 

Par de jaloux efforts veulent vous imiter: 

Vos mélanges charmans, assortis par les graces 

Les laissent de bien loin s’épuiser sur vos traces; 

Le bon gout les dédaigne et triomphe chez vous, 


29. Inserted in H and CG between lines 70 and 71: Et décorant du nom de‘sainte 
charité/Les dons dont on nourrit sa vile oisiveté,/Sous l’aspect des vertus que 1’in- 
fortune opprime/Cache |’amour du vice et le penchant au crime. 

30. Lines 73-88 are not in H and CG. 

31. pour (CG). 








32. Lines 95-98 are not in H. 
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Et tandis qu’entrainés par leur dépit jaloux 
Dans leurs ouvrages froids ils forcent la Nature 
Votre vivacité toujours brillante et pure 
Donne A ce qu’elle pare un ceil plus delicat 
Et méme 4 la beauté préte encor de l’éclat. 


Ville heureuse qui fais l’ornement de la france [sic], 


Tresor de |’Univers, source de l’abondance, 
Lyon séjour charmant des Enfans de Plutus 
Dans tes tranquilles murs tous les Arts sont regis: 
D’un sage protecteur le gout les y rassemble, 
Apollon et Plutus étonnés d’étre ensembles* 
De leurs longs différents ont peine 4 revenir 
Et demandent quel Dieu les 4 pd réunir.* 
On reconnoit tes soins, Pallu,* tu nous raménes 
Les siécles renommés et de Tyr et d’Athénes: 
De mille éclats divers Lyon brille 4 la fois 
Et son peuple opulent semble un peuple de Rois. 
Toi digne Cytoien de cette Ville Illustre 
Tu peux contribuer 4 luy donner du lustre: 
Par tes heureux talens tu peux la décorer 
Et c’est lui faire un vol que de plus différer. 
Comment oses-tu bien me proposer d’écrire? 
Toi que Minerve méme avoit pris soin d’instruire, 
Toi de ses dons divins possesseur négligent 
Qui viens parler pour elle encore en l’outrageant! 
Ah! si du feu divin qui brille en ton ouvrage 
Une éteincelle au moins eut été mon partage, 
Ma muse, quelque jour, attendrissant les coeurs 
Peut-étre sur la scéne eut fait couler des pleurs! 
Mais je te parle en vain, insensible 4 mes plaintes 
Par de cruels refus tu confirmes mes craintes, 
Et je vois qu’impuissante 4 fléchir tes rigueurs 
Blanche* n’a pas encore épuisé ses malheurs. 


* M' l’intendant de Lyon, Directeur de l’Academie des beaux arts dont le bon gout 
et les lumiéres sont reconnues. Ceux qui me connoissent savent bien que tout In- 
tendant qu’il est je ne l’aurois jamais loiié, s’il ne méritoit pas de l’étre.*® 

* Blanche de Bourbon, Tragedie de M' DeBordes pleine de feu, d’élévation, et de 
sentimens; et qu’au grand regret de ses amis il refuse de mettre au Théatre.*® 
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THE ROLE OF DREAMS IN 
A LA RECHERCHE DU TEMPS PERDU 


By Thomas H. Cordle 


... car on ne peut bien décrire la vie des 
hommes, si on ne la fait baigner dans le 
sommeil ov elle plonge et qui, nuit aprés 
nuit, la contourne comme une presqu’ile 
est cernée par la mer. ... (G, I, 82.)! 


Despite the large accompaniment of critical writing which has marked 
the progress of Proust’s novel through four generations of readers, the work 
is still in large measure terra incognita. Its extraordinary length discourages 
intimacy at the outset, but it is not so much length as density which im- 
pedes comprehension of the novel in its totality. Every novelist would have 
his work, however diffuse it appear, felt and understood as a whole in which 
the parts—characters, action, ideas, style—illustrate, strengthen and in 
every way complement each other. Proust has insisted more openly than 
most novelists on this character of his book, doubtless because he foresaw 
that his narrative method, which is deliberately and necessarily static, 
halting to examine with awesome minuteness the movements, perceptions 
and utterances of his characters, would obscure the continuity of action 
and thought which make it a novel. 

Many of the larger subjects of the work—the social commentary, love, 
music, the involuntary memory—have been evaluated organically as well 
as inorganically; they have been seen to operate structurally and func- 
tionally in the novel’s existence and not merely to provide it with sub- 
stance. A good number of lesser, contributory themes have evoked more 
than passing comment, but in the main their place in the novel has not been 
fully stated. They have been considered as substantial elements, adding 
experience and understanding to the lives of the characters, but exercising 
no function in the narrative. 

So it has been with the theme of sleep and dreams, which plays a colorful 
and vital part in the development of certain of the larger subjects in the 
novel. Those writers who have given any consideration to the several 
passages of the work which describe the mysteries of the world of sleep in 
the life of the hero have been interested in them mainly for what they re- 
veal of Proust’s psychology.’ This initial point of view was inevitable for 
people writing, as it were, in the shadow of his personality; yet to limit 
one’s vision to that alone is to fail to perceive that certain dreams recounted 

1. References are made to the 16-volume NRF edition (1919-1927) of A la recherche 
du temps perdu and indicate divisional subtitles and volume numbers according to the 
usual plan. 


2. G. Gabory, Essai sur Marcel Proust (Paris, 1926), ch. 2; A. Dandieu, Marcel 
Proust, sa révélation psychologique (Paris, 1930), ch. 3, 1. 
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by the narrator exercise a constructive force upon the work which raises 
them to a level of importance much higher than that which they otherwise 
hold as a mere part of the varied and novel experience of life so broadly 
detailed in the novel. 

The source of Marcel Proust’s profound and unflagging interest in that 
uneventful area of our existence which we are sometimes inclined to con- 
sider an unproductive but necessary suspension of living is not hard to find. 
The experience of sleeping, which the majority of humankind takes for 
granted, was at the very forefront of his consciousness during most of his 
life, and particularly during those last years when chronic illness rarely 
allowed him to quit his bed. Insomnia, real or fancied, had plagued him 
since he was a small child. He courted sleep as ardently as another might 
woo success. It was not for him a simple, unchanging physical occurrence, 
but an experience of infinitely varying dimensions and intensity. 


Il en est du sommeil comme de la perception du monde extérieur. II suffit d’une 
modification dans nos habitudes pour le rendre poétique, il suffit qu’en nous dés- 
habillant nous nous soyons endormi sans le vouloir sur notre lit, pour que les 
dimensions du sommeil soient changées et sa beauté sentie. (G, I, 82.) 


Falling asleep was like entering a secret garden 


oll croissent comme des fleurs inconnues les sommeils si différents les uns des autres, 
sommeil du datura, du chanvre indien, des multiples extraits de l’éther, sommeil 
de la belladone, de |’opium, de la valériane, fleurs qui restent closes jusqu’au jour 
ou l’inconnu prédestiné viendra les toucher, les épanouir, et pour de longues heures 
dégager l’arome de leurs réves particuliers, en un étre émerveillé et surpris. (G, 
I, 83-84.) 


This enchanted world of sleep was not without a life of its own, for 
dreams evoked within its limits places, people and events, some of them 
familiar, re-creations of the past; others strange and gratuitous, made of 
chance encounters and imaginings long ago lost in the depths of the mind. 
This was a fascinating world for the severely claustrated invalid, a world 
which was in some degree a compensation for the dreary, ceaseless monotony 
of his waking life. To call it an escape would be accurate but inadequate, 
for the term implies the agency of something exterior to the subject ; whereas 
dreams are intimately personal experiences, creations of the dreamer’s 
unconscious, and far more completely his own than the existence he enjoys 
during his waking hours. 

In the novel which Proust wrote, and into which he poured the total 
product of his earthly experience, the dreamlife has a special place. It enters 
into every major phase of the introspective current in the work (the story 
of the narrator’s spiritual and emotional growth as opposed to his social 
chronicle) lending wealth to their development and in some instances even 
initiating that development. The dream motif is further remarkable in that 
it parallels closely and with unmistakable intent the theme of the involun- 
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tary memory. This fact more than anything else gives it an importance 
which transcends that of its role as a general psychological phenomenon, 
for if the involuntary memory experiences are the keystone of the novel’s 
structure, both philosophical and narrative,’ then the dream experiences 
must share at least a reflection of that glory.‘ 

Despite its immensity, A la recherche du temps perdu presents a remark- 
ably unified structure, both as a whole and in the main currents which can 
be traced as distinct elements of the novel. The entire work is founded upon 
a single idea, to which every incident contributes some shred of evidence. 
Considering it in retrospect, it seems almost that every page reiterates in 
some form the author’s increasing awareness of the error, of the trickery 
even, in the appearance of reality. The life which he reveals to his reader is 
one of continuous unsatisfaction and disillusionment with the world around 
him, the universe of which he is but a particle. There is a profound pessi- 
mism in this discovery, a pessimism which lacks the vitality of that of Baude- 
laire or of Flaubert, because it is less violent and less bitter and contains 
from the start the seeds of renunciation. But Proust was able to face the 
deceptions of the external world because he was discovering at the same 
time within himself another existence more beautiful and more unified 
than the other, an unequivocal, unchanging universe, not subject to the 
mutations produced by the inexorable wear of time. Thus, the pessimism 
engendered by the emptiness of exterior reality is progressively overcome 
by the tangible experience of an inner reality. It is this discovery which 
enables the narrator to affirm time after time and with increasing confidence 
in his tone: 


Je m’étais rendu compte que seule la perception grossiére et erronée place tout 
dans l’objet, quand tout est dans l’esprit. ... (TR, II, 72.) 


In contrast to the unceasing monotony of the perception of physical 
reality, subjective reality is perceived only in brief flashes, in moments of 
intense lucidity which the author recognized as distinct psychological phe- 
nomena. Supreme among these are the visions released by the involuntary 
memory, the ‘“‘privileged moments” which Proust has presented as climactic 
points in the spiritual life of his hero. These moments are so overwhelming 
in their significance that one is apt to assume that the discovery of subjec- 
tive reality is accomplished solely through their agency. Yet this is not 


3. Proust himself first drew attention to this dual role in an article entitled ‘‘A 
propos du ‘Style’ de Flaubert” in the Nouvelle Revue Francaise for January 1920 (later 
collected with other essays in the volume Chroniques) where, speaking of the made- 
leine incident, he wrote: ‘‘Or, sans parler en ce moment de la valeur que je trouve 
& ces ressouvenirs inconscients sur lesquels j’asseois, dans le dernier volume—non 
encore publié—de mon ceuvre, toute ma théorie de l’art, et pour m’en tenir au point 
de vue de la composition, j’avais simplement pour passer d’un plan & un autre plan, 
usé non d’un fait, mais de ce que j’avais trouvé plus pur, plus précieux comme join- 
ture, un phénoméne de mémoire.”’ 

4. L. Pierre-Quint (Marcel Proust, sa vie, son euvre [Paris, 1925]) mentions briefly 
this similarity between the dream and the involuntary memory, but without pursuing 
it (ch. 3). 
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entirely the fact, for it was the more frequent and more familiar phe- 
nomenon of the dream which revealed to him the extraordinary reach, the 
emotional intensity and the timeless profusion of the secret realm of his 
mind. 

In an early volume of the novel Proust analyzes the experience of dream- 
ing: 


Tout 4 coup je m’endormais, je tombais dans ce sommeil lourd ot se dévoilent 
pour nous le retour 4 la jeunesse, la reprise des années passées, les sentiments per- 
dus, la désincarnation, la transmigration des Ames, l’évocation des morts, les illu- 
sions de la folie, la régression vers les régnes les plus élémentaires de la nature 
(car on dit que nous voyons souvent des animaux en réve, mais on oublie presque 
toujours que nous y sommes nous-méme un animal privé de cette raison qui pro- 
jette sur les choses une clarté de certitude; nous n’y offrons au contraire, au spec- 
tacle de la vie, qu’une vision douteuse et 4 chaque minute anéantie par l’oubli, la 
réalité précédente s’évanouissant devant celle qui lui suecéde comme une projection 
de lanterne magique devant la suivante quand on a changé le verre), tous ces mys- 
téres que nous croyons ne pas connaitre et auxquels nous sommes en réalité initiés 
presque toutes les nuits ainsi qu’é l’autre grand mystére de l’anéantissement et de 
la résurrection. (JF, III, 77-78.) 


All the familiar paraphernalia of dreams are recorded here, but the author 
is attempting also to seize that which is most mysterious in them, their 
swiftly changing patterns, their unpredictable associations, the inability 
of the wakened mind to recapture in precise detail what seemed so boldly 
clear in the dream. His explanation, that it is because we are ‘deprived 
of that power of reason which projects upon things a clear light of cer- 
tainty,” is only a first step toward a solution, because it does not consider 
the dreamer’s acceptance of the vision, nor does it account for the pro- 
digious mental energy which creates and arranges it. 

The basic pattern of Proust’s narrative method, the concurrent attempt 
of the poet and the analyst to assimilate and to render intelligible a morcel 
of experience, is evident here. Ideally, the phenomenon should be com- 
prehended by the two minds, and in most of his experiences so it is. In under- 
standing the dream, however, it is the poet who has achieved the greater 
success, for he can accept the mystery and the profound darkness which 
surrounds it; whereas the analyst limps, scarcely able to find a solid support 
to aid him in his search. 

Several volumes later, an attempt is again made to comprehend the 
phenomenon with the same instruments. The terms are altered; they are 
more revealing this time, but the substance of the inquiry remains strikingly 
familiar: 


Mais dés que je fus arrivé 4 m’endormir, 4 cette heure plus véridique ot mes yeux 
se fermérent aux choses du dehors, le monde du sommeil (sur le seuil duquel |’in- 
telligence et la volonté momentanément paralysées ne pouvaient plus me disputer 
& la cruauté de mes impressions véritables), refléta, réfracta la douloureuse syn- 
thése de la survivance et du néant, dans la profondeur organique et devenue trans- 
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lucide des viscéres mystérieusement éclairés. Monde du sommeil oii la connaissance 
interne, placée sous la dépendance des troubles de nos organes, accélére le rythme 
du coeur ou de la respiration, parce qu’une méme dose d’effroi, de tristesse, de re- 
mords agit, avec une puissance centuplée si elle est ainsi injectée dans nos veines, 
dés que pour y parcourir les artéres de la cité souterraine nous nous sommes em- 
barqués sur les flots noirs de notre propre sang comme sur un Léthé intérieur aux 
sextuples replis, de grandes figures solennelles nous apparaissent, nous abordent 
et nous quittent, nous laissant en larmes. (SG, I, 182-183.) 


The poet has succeeded. He has completely abandoned himself to his 
dream and has been rewarded by an understanding which is revealed in 
the dark image, the gentle rhythm and the sonorities of his language. The 
analyst, too, has strengthened his thought without essentially changing 
ground. He is convinced of the genuine reality, of the truth of his dream- 
life, but seeks still the mechanism of its creation. The same concept of the 
sleeper as an animal whose mind is subjected to his physical being reappears, 
but now it is not merely his intelligence which is inactive, but his will also 
is paralyzed. This addition renders the thought more incisive, for the will 
is a restraining force whose nonfunction may well be responsible for the 
desperate inability of the dreamer to combat the absurd and illogical tricks 
of his imagination. Without the power of the will to accept or reject the 
vision offered, without the reason to lend it order and proportion, he is the 
prisoner of an imagination governed by the whims of his physical organism. 

In the ‘“‘genesis’’ of his novel and of his thought which Proust details with 
such infinite care in the final volume he summarizes thus his reflections upon 
the dream: 


Si je m’étais toujours tant intéressé aux réves que l’on a pendant le sommeil, 
n’est-ce pas parce que compensant la durée par la puissance, ils nous aident A 
mieux comprendre ce qu’a de subjectif par exemple l’amour? Et cela par le simple 
fait que—mais avec une vitesse prodigieuse—ils réalisent ce qu’on appellerait vul- 
gairement nous mettre une femme dans la peau, jusqu’A nous faire passionnément 
aimer pendant quelques minutes une laide, ce qui dans la vie réelle eit demandé 
des années d’habitude ... ; avec la méme vitesse la suggestion amoureuse qu’ils 
nous ont inculquée se dissipe et quelquefois non seulement l’amoureuse nocturne 
a cessé d’étre pour nous comme telle, étant redevenue la laide bien connue, mais 
quelque chose de plus précieux se dissipe aussi, tout un tableau ravissant de senti- 
ments, de tendresse, de volupté, de regrets vaguement estompés, tout un embar- 
quement pour Cythére de la passion dont nous voudrions noter, pour l’état de 
veille, les nuances d’une vérité délicieuse, mais qui s’efface comme une toile trop 
palie qu’on ne peut restituer. Eh bien, c’était peut-étre aussi par le jeu formidable 
qu’ils font avec le Temps que les Réves m’avaient fasciné. N’avais-je pas vu ‘sou- 
vent en une nuit, en une minute d’une nuit, des temps bien lointains, relégués 4 ces 
distances énormes od nous ne pensons presque plus rien distinguer des sentiments 
que nous y éprouvions, fondre 4 toute vitesse sur nous, nous aveuglant de leur 
clarté ... , nous faire ravoir tout ce qu’ils avaient contenu pour nous, nous donner 
1’émotion, le choc, la clarté de leur voisinage immédiat, qui ont repris une fois qu’on 
est réveillé la distance qu’ils avaient miraculeusement franchie jusqu’A nous faire 
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croire, 4 tort d’ailleurs, qu’ils étaient une des modes pour retrouver le Temps 
perdu. (TR, II, 70-72.) 


This passage is anything but straightforward and clear. One feels in it 
a gigantic effort on the part of the author to make the dream fit into his 
thought, but at the same time it is evident that the experience has escaped 
his logical analysis, and that it remains an enigma. He has begun with a 
fact familiar to all: in sleep we often have experiences which are far more 
real, more intense and more perfectly understood by us than anything that 
happens in our waking life. Reason obliges us to suppose that such ex- 
periences are purely the product of our memory and our imagination, but 
we are at a loss to comprehend how those faculties, often so very deficient 
in their normal functioning, can create the super-reality into which we are 
plunged in dreams. Of one thing, at least, Proust seems sure: since this 
dream-world is created within us, of bits of our own experience, it must be 
in some measure a true world, because in it we are not the prey of deceiving 
exterior perceptions. The dream may be only a distorted vision of the truth, 
but it reflects none the less distinctly the existence of an inner life where we 
realize in the ultimate degree our emotional capacities, where we experience 
absolute joy and love, hate and despair. 

But at the end he rejects the dream as a direct means toward recapturing 
his “lost time.”” He remains puzzled and intrigued by the phenomenon and 
seems to regret profoundly having to exclude from his philosophy an ex- 
perience which had so deeply influenced his thought and his emotional 
development. One might pursue through other passages the uncertain 
attempts of the author to define the role of the dream in his thought, but 
it seems unlikely that any greater certainty would emerge from the search. 
The most that one may say is that, with regard to the idea expressed in 
his work, dreams aided him to perceive it, but they had no part in its formu- 
lation. To persist further in this vein of inquiry also leads one to overlook 
or to minimize other, more important values of the theme as it is developed 
in the novel. Already we have remarked that the emotional impact of the 
dream has sometimes been expressed in terms of poetic imagery. These 
passages, though not numerous, are so beautifully conceived that they exert 
a powerful influence on the reader and impart to whole portions of the novel 
an atmosphere of otherworldliness which outweighs in a sense the discovery 
of that other world through rational analysis of the phenomenon of the in- 
voluntary memory. 

And there is yet another large role played by dreams in the novel, a role 
which in many respects contributes more to the creation of the work of art 
than those which have been mentioned. There is a kernel of philosophy in 
Proust’s work, and a pervasive poetic coloring, but essentially the book 
remains a stupendous example of the narrative art. In composing it, Proust 
was constantly faced with the problems of the novelist, and it is to a great 
extent in the solution of those problems that his greatness lies. Many critics 
have remarked upon the fine simplicity of the plan upon which the social 
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chronicle is constructed: the initial division of the social world into the 
cété Méséglise and the cété Guermantes, the rich bourgeoisie and the de- 
clining aristocracy, and their ultimate fusion in the marriage of Gilberte 
Swann and Robert de Saint-Loup. For the rest, the story is that of the 
hero-narrator, Marcel. His figure alone lends the essential unity to this cur- 
rent of the narrative, but the complex history of his intellectual and emo- 
tional growth is further divided into two large themes: the experience of 
love and the search for a vocation. The former, taken here in a broad sense, 
is concerned, on the one hand, with Marcel’s love for his mother and his 
grandmother, and on the other, for Gilberte and Albertine. Consciousness 
of his artistic vocation is awakened in Marcel by a variety of means— 
through his contacts with Bergotte, Elstir and Vinteuil, through con- 
templation upon nature and works of art—but the realization that he is 
capable of creating a work of art comes to him primarily in the “privileged 
moments.” 

It is one thing, however, for a novelist to conceive a well-balanced plan 
for his work and quite another to write a narrative which will move forward 
easily and steadily along the lines he has designed for it. The scenes of 
Parisian and provincial society were not too difficult to set in motion: the 
arrival of a visitor, an introduction to a new group, an invitation to a 
fashionable gathering, all relatively simple devices, initiate a narrative 
which then runs freely from one personage to another through many pages. 
To present the intimate growth of the hero on the normal level of experience, 
that is, on the conscious level, required a greater variety of incidents and 
more tact and ingenuity in their choice. The incident in which Proust re- 
veals Marcel’s passionate affection for his mother in the early pages of the 
novel, that in which he describes his first encounter with Gilberte at Com- 
bray, and later, the one which leads him to meet both Albertine and Elstir 
are all chosen with foresight and are skillfully exposed. But to go beyond 
the conscious level, to break through to that inner world of subjective reality 
which had to be revealed in order for the central idea of the novel to de- 
velop, demanded something new and different in the way of narrative de- 
vices, for there had to be a certain dynamism in these transpositions if they 
were to escape the appearance of having been accomplished by the author 
rather than by a natural movement of the hero’s mind. The two devices 
which Proust has employed to effect these changes in the narrative from 
the objective to the subjective level are the involuntary memory and the 
dream. Neither is original with him, yet at the same time neither has ever 
before been quite so extensively and effectively used in fiction. Both show 
some signs of abuse (particularly the involuntary memory incidents in the 
final volume of the novel) but they are none the less responsible in some 
measure for the qualities which have set Proust’s novel apart as a modern 
classic. The occurrences of the involuntary memory stand forth in greater 
detail in the reader’s memory because they are more dramatically executed 
than the pages which describe his dreams, but in reality the two move side 
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by side through the narrative, sometimes paralleling each other with sur- 
prising precision, at others acting as complementary forces. 

The first incident in which a dream—or more accurately a phenomenon 
of sleep closely resembling the dream—is employed to transport the narra- 
tor from immediate reality into the realm of past experience occurs in the 
very first pages of the novel. It is a fine scene which at once reveals the 
novelist’s purpose and gives his story an air of recall. Marcel is lying in 
his bed, lost in a dreamy state between sleeping and waking. As he sinks a 
little more deeply toward sleep his mind drops slowly back into the past, 
finding itself in one after another of the bedrooms which he has occupied 
during his life. The process ultimately puts him in his room at Combray 
where he spent his vacations as a child. He does not recall simply, but 
re-experiences those times when he would be lying, forcing himself to stay 
awake until his mother should excuse herself from the dinner table and come 
to kiss him good-night. This accident of the mind induced by sleep releases 
in him a flood of memories from his childhood, memories of his mother and 
father, his grandparents and great-aunts, and of their neighbor Monsieur 
Swann. These memories constitute the first distinct period in the narrative. 
They are followed by another group of memories of childhood at Combray— 
of a time a little later than this—which are released by the famous incident 
in which the adult Marcel, eating a cake dipped in tea, experiences an oc- 
currence of the affective memory. Thus, here in the first volume of the 
novel the two narrative devices have been used, on equal footing, the one 
rendering effectively the same results as the other, to set in motion the 
story of the hero’s inner life. This accomplished, the narrator begins to 
relate his experience according to a plan of chronological reminiscence, and 
both the involuntary memory and the dream are held in reserve to initiate 
new and more profound discoveries in the subconscious zone of his mind. 

The accidents of the involuntary memory are as closely associated with 
the growth of Marcel’s literary vocation as they are with the philosophy 
which emerged with such certainty from their occurrence. The unusual 
psychological reaction produced by the taste of the madeleine not only 
revealed to him that his past lay hidden within his mind, refined and ordered 
by its long residence there, but it also induced him to give expression to 
that rediscovered experience in a work of art. Early in his life he had already 
discovered that the inarticulate beauty inspired in him by the steeples of 
Martinville, as seen from Dr. Percepied’s moving carriage, might be ap- 
prehended, expressed and rendered immortal through the agency of meta- 
phor. Later moments of the same ecstatic character—that in which he 
attempts to decipher the message which three trees standing beside the 
road are trying to communicate to him, and the four successsive instances 
of involuntary recall which occur in the final volume of the novel—only 
serve to intensify his belief in his vocation and ultimately lead him to under- 
take a literary work. 

In this current of the novel the dream plays only a very minor part, but 
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it is an interesting one none the less, because it complements to some degree 
the discoveries made through the involuntary memory in an area of the 
hero’s artistic development not touched by the latter phenomenon. Its 
first appearance, hardly more than a suggestion, occurs in the event already 
mentioned where Marcel, looking with intent fascination at three trees 
beside the road as he passes in Madame de Villeparisis’ carriage, is trying 
to understand why they are so palpably familiar to him. He fails to unlock 
the secret of their urgent appeal, but amidst his speculations appears this 
thought: 


N’appartenaient-ils au contraire qu’A ces paysages du réve ... chez qui leur aspect 
étranger n’était que l’objectivation dans mon sommeil de |’effort que je faisais 
pendant la veille soit pour atteindre le mystére dans un lieu derriére l’apparence 
duquel je [le] pressentais ... soit pour essayer de le réintroduire dans un lieu que 
j’avais désiré connaitre et qui du jour ow je l’avais connu m’avait paru tout super- 
ficiel ... ? N’étaient-ils qu’une image toute nouvelle détachée d’un réve de la nuit 
précédente mais déja si effacée qu’elle me semblait venir de beaucoup plus loin? 


(JF, II, 163.) 


It has generally been concluded that this incident is another occurrence of 
the involuntary memory, and it is usually cited as such. Whatever the case 
may be, however, one fact emerges clearly from this example: Proust attrib- 
utes to the dream the same vigorous creative force that he found in the 
affective memory, even though the dream’s creations are sometimes more 
difficult to define in terms of his past experience. 

In thinking of the growth of Proust’s esthetic sense, as reflected in the 
narrator of the novel, we tend naturally to give first consideration to the 
development of his literary talent. There was in him, however, a concurrent 
development of understanding in other arts, particularly in painting and 
music, which in his own estimation was no less important than that of taste 
in literature. The gradual apprehension of the beauty of a piece of music was 
a process so cloaked in mystery for him that he felt that it lay already in 
the inner realm of his mind; so, in describing it, he does not employ either 
of the two narrative devices to release himself from the perception of ex- 
terior reality. The sound of music was in itself a magic quite as capable of 
transporting him as the affective memory or the dream. With painting, 
however, it was different: since it is a visual art, the objects of the outside 
world would constantly insinuate themselves into his attempts to conceive 
in imaginative terms a work of art. In two widely separated passages in 
the novel Marcel describes how he realized in dreams a pictorial problem 
which had eluded his waking mind: 


Un de mes réves était la synthése de ce que mon imagination avait souvent cherché 
& se représenter, pendant la veille, d’un certain paysage marin et de son passé 
médiéval. Dans mon sommeil je voyais une cité gothique au milieu d’une mer aux 
flots immobilisés comme sur un vitrail. Un bras de mer divisait en deux la ville; 
l’eau verte s’étendait A mes pieds; elle baignait sur la rive opposée une église orien- 
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tale, puis des maisons qui existaient encore dans le XIV*° siecle, si bien qu’aller 
vers elles, c’efit été remonter le cours des Ages. Ce réve oi la nature avait appris 
art, ol la mer était devenue gothique, ce réve ou je désirais, ot je croyais aborder 
& impossible, il me semblait l’avoir déja fait souvent. Mais comme c’est le propre 
de ce qu’on imagine en dormant, de se multiplier dans le passé, et de paraitre, bien 
qu’étant nouveau, familier, je crus m’étre trompé. Je m’apercus au contraive que 
je faisais en effet souvent ce réve. (G, I, 131.) 


The same sort of experience occurs again during Marcel’s visit to Venice. 
Having sought for many days a certain interesting plaza which he believes 
he saw first immediately after his arrival in the city, and not being able to 
find it, he concludes: 


Et comme il n’y a pas entre le souvenir d’un réve et le souvenir d’une réalité de 
grandes différences, je finissais par me demander si ce n’était pas pendant mon 
sommeil que s’était produit dans un sombre morceau de cristallisation vénitienne 
cet étrange flottement qui offrait une vaste place, entourée de palais romantiques, 
4 la méditation du clair de lune. (AD, II, 144.) 


These two instances were a further revelation of the realities of the sub- 
conscious. They demonstrated to Marcel in palpable terms that there was 
a creative force within himself which could compose a painting once it had 
digested the elements of it and was no longer confused by the equivocal 
vision of exterior reality. In this sense, the dreams convey the same lesson 
as the instants of involuntary recall which revealed to him the essential 
quality of happenings which had reached his mind only as a succession of 
disorderly and half-understood perceptions. Both experiences, the dreams 
as well as the flashes of memory, have exposed for a moment the vast riches, 
the order and beauty of the mind’s inner realm. 

The dream plays only a minor supporting part to the involuntary memory 
in the development of Marcel’s esthetic personality, but the roles are re- 
versed in the account of his emotional growth as it is reflected in his ex- 
perience of love—in his filial devotion as in his passionate attachment to 
Albertine. In this large theme of the novel the dream assumes its greatest 
importance as a creative force, both in the advancement of the narrative 
and in the evolution of the Proustian concept of love. 

We encounter another example of the precisely parallel use of both the 
involuntary memory and the dream to lay bare in Marcel’s subconscious 
a group of related experiences in that beautiful portion of Sodome et 
Gomorrhe bearing the title “Les Intermittences du cceur.” In this chapter 
one of the most striking instances of involuntary recall takes place: Marcel 
has just arrived at the Grand Hétel in Balbec, fatigued by his journey and 
feeling very much the way he had on the day he first came to the resort 
accompanied by his grandmother. He leans down to remove his boot and 
suddenly his eyes are filled with tears, for, through an unconscious rush of 
memory, his grandmother, long since dead, is restored to him almost as 
a physical presence. On their previous visit it was she who had removed 
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his boots before putting him to bed. This incident has the effect, now famil- 
iar, of revealing to Marcel that what was real in his relationship with his 
grandmother was not lost in her death, that it was in fact not fully apparent 
to him while she was living. He finds in this new presence an ineffable sweet- 
ness which he had never perceived in the living person. The discovery does 
not end here, however. Its most poignant details are released a few days 
later in a dream which he has about his grandmother. She has died, but, 
as sometimes happens in a dream, the idea of death has been modified to 
signify only a sort of semicomatose state. His parents, with no great show 
of concern, have removed the old lady to a rented room in another quarter 
of the city where she is attended by a strange servant—much as one might 
remove a body to the cemetery for burial. Marcel has promised to visit 
her often, but he suddenly realizes with crushing remorse that he has al- 
lowed a month to slip past without a thought to his promise, and that 
moreover he has forgotten the address of the house in which she is lying. 
Racing off in a mad attempt to find her, he meets his father and asks him 
where she is, but his father declines to tell him, saying that his grandmother 
is now too far gone to have visitors. The dream ends there and Marcel 
wakes up in a pitiable state, for it has aroused in him the most profound 
regret for the neglect, impatience and petty cruelty with which he repaid 
his grandmother’s devoted affection during many years of their life to- 
gether. 

The recital of these reflections constitutes one of our most intimate 
glimpses into the protagonist’s mind, and it is the one detail which best 
reveals the deeply troubled state of his sensitive conscience. He finds 
through this experience that his inner world contains not only beauty in 
a purified form but also excruciatingly refined sufferings. In this instance, 
it is the involuntary memory which has made the episode dramatic, but 
through the agency of the dream it becomes a penetrating reflection upon 
another sort of subjective reality. 

From the very first pages of the novel where Marcel tells of dreaming of 
a woman “née d’une fausse position de la cuisse’” whom he would, upon 
waking, wish to rediscover “comme ceux qui partent en voyage pour voir 
de leurs yeux une cité désirée et s’imaginent qu’on peut gofter dans une 
réalité le charme du songe”’ (S, I, 13), until the summation, in the last 
volume, of his thought upon the dream (quoted above), the functional role 
of dreams in his concept of love as a purely subjective experience is de- 
veloped with growing insistence. His first positive realization of the nature 
of love comes in early youth during his brief sentimental attachment to 
Gilberte Swann. Their adolescent love, born of childhood games, for a time 
filled Marcel with joy and happiness, but it has almost faded out of his 
existence as a result of Gilberte’s indifference. He has finally decided that 
he can resume his visits to her home and face her with a coolness equal to 
her own. But on the heels of this resolve comes a dream in which he and a 
friend, who is not clearly defined, have had a falling-out over some happen- 
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ing wherein each believes that the other was disloyal to him. Marcel inter- 
prets this dream as reflecting the breach in his relations with Gilberte. This 
incident, because it is trite, awkward and forced, does not make very good 
reading in the novel, but its effect in the psychology of the hero is of great 
importance, for he experiences as a result of his dream a complete reawaken- 
ing of his love for Gilberte. Reawakening is perhaps too weak a term to 
describe what is achieved in him by this accident. It is in reality a new love 
which he feels, more compact and more profound in its emotional character 
than the diffuse sentiments engendered by his earlier contact with her.® 

Some years later when Marcel’s long and troubled love affair with Alber- 
tine has ended in her death and oblivion has at last overcome his memories 
of her, he again experiences the birth of a new passion, this time augmented 
by jealousy, through dreams of his lost love. He tries to combat their in- 
fluence by constantly reminding himself that the emotion he feels has no 
basis in reality, that it is a mere survival of the past. But he admonishes 
himself to no avail, for he is in fact living only in this newborn love, and it 
leads him to conduct the most minute and painstaking researches into the 
past of his deceased mistress in an attempt to give more and yet more sub- 
stance to the wraith who occupies his heart. His reflections upon this fruit- 
less quest only increase the tension between feeling and understanding: 


D’ailleurs dans l’histoire d’un amour et de ses luttes contre l’oubli, le réve ne tient-il 
pas une place plus grande méme que la veille, lui qui ne tient pas compte des 
divisions infinitésimales du temps, supprime les transitions, oppose les grands 
contrastes, défait en un instant le travail de consolation si lentement tissé pendant 
le jour et nous ménage, la nuit, une rencontre avec celle que nous aurions fini par 
oublier 4 condition toutefois de ne pas la revoir? Car quoi qu’on dise, nous pouvons 
avoir parfaitement en réve l’impression que ce qui se passe est réel. Cela ne serait 
impossible que pour des raisons tirées de notre expérience qui 4 ce moment-la 


nous est cachée. De sorte que cette vie invraisemblable nous semble vraie. (AD, I, 
196.) 


In this passage lies essentially the same problem which we have earlier 
seen Proust try to resolve, so uncertainly and inconclusively, as an abstract 
notion. The uncertainty is absent now. What has happened to him has a 
reality and concreteness which cannot be denied. He may question the 
rational significance of his experience, but what he feels, the torment in his 
heart, cannot be altered or diminished by reason. In dreaming of Albertine 
he has rediscovered the past, has found it in a purer, more vigorous form, 
freed of the ‘‘infinitesimal divisions of time’’ which prevent him from seizing 
as a unified experience the reality of the present moment. 


This concludes the list of instances in which dreams may be said to have 
injected a vital force into the narrative, to have provided it with a new point 
5. At the end of “Un Amour de Swann,’’ Swann experiences this same rebirth of 
love for Odette through a dream, and in Le Cété de Guermantes Saint-Loup, after de- 


ciding to abandon his mistress, falls desperately in love with her again as a result 
of a dream in which he saw her with another lover. 
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of departure into a fresh area of experience. The incidents are of very un- 
equal value—one can scarcely deny it when they are seen thus side by side— 
but three of them may be justly termed major pieces in the narrative mech- 
anism of the work: the dream in which Marcel’s first memories of childhood 
at Combray are revived, that in which his real feelings toward his grand- 
mother are released into the conscious zone of his mind, and this last in- 
cident where the whole story of his love for Albertine is relived with greater 
intensity because of a recurrent dream about her. 

In contrast to the dramatic boldness with which the occurrences of the 
involuntary memory are signalized, the dreams may almost be called an 
invisible thread in the novel’s structure, so little attention do they draw to 
themselves. Removed from the text, however, and evaluated in terms of 
what they contribute to the art of fiction, they assume a much broader im- 
portance. Their functional role is undoubtedly obscured and in part denied 
by the fact that Proust rejects in his final statement the vital but indeter- 
minate part which they played in formulating the idea which dominates his 
work. This diminution in the value of dreams as an abstract force in the 
novel is in some measure redeemed by what the novelist says of them in a 
moment of reflection upon the more concrete and immediate problems which 
he faced in its composition: 


Le réve était encore un de ces faits de ma vie qui m’avait toujours le plus frappé, 
qui avait dd le plus servir 4 me convaincre du caractére purement mental de la 
réalité, et dont je ne dédaignerais pas l’aide dans la composition de mon ceuvre. 
Quand je vivais d’une fagon un peu moins désintéressée pour un amour, un réve 
venait rapprocher singuliérement de moi, lui faisant parcourir de grandes distances 
de temps perdu, ma grand’mére, Albertine que j’avais recommencé 4 aimer parce 
qu’elle m’avait fourni, dans mon sommeil, une version d’ailleurs atténuée de 
Vhistoire de la blanchisseuse. Je pensai qu’ils viendraient quelquefois rapprocher 
ainsi de moi des vérités, des impressions, que mon effort seul, ou méme les ren- 
contres de la nature ne me présenteraient pas, qu’ils réveilleraient en moi du désir, 
du regret de certaines choses inexistantes, ce qui est la condition pour travailler, 
pour s’abstraire de l’habitude, pour se détacher du concret. Je ne dédaignerais pas 
cette seconde muse, cette muse nocturne qui suppléerait parfois 4 l’autre. (TR, 
II, 74-75.) 


Duke University 











NOTES ON MALRAUX’S SYMBOLS 
By W. M. Frohock 


MALRAUX uses symbols of two sorts. Some are little more than a kind of 
shorthand which serves usually for characterization—for example the switch 
that Manuel carries in so many episodes of L’Espoir. So long as he feels 
inadequate to his rapidly increasing responsibilities as a commander he is 
always brandishing the switch. (Even when Malraux has him throw it 
away, it returns, somewhat miraculously, to his hand later on the same 
page.') Then one day he gets rid of it for good and we know that military 
command is no longer his special problem. Meanwhile the switch has been 
a convenient elliptical device for reminding the reader of the character’s 
persistent mood. Except for providing a possible pleasure of recognition 
like the pleasure of recognizing a theme of music, this sort of symbol per- 
forms no other useful function. The total of its meanings does not exceed 
what could be expressed by rational statement. It merely expresses them 
more briefly. 

The other kind is far richer in possibilities and capable of carrying mul- 
tiple meanings. This paper proposes to exhibit some symbols of this second 
variety, chosen from among those which, since each recurs in two or more 
of Malraux’s books, are probably of special importance to him. 


Insects, as a first example, figure importantly in his work almost from the 
start. In Royaume farfelu the beleaguered city offers no defence. The 
gates are merely closed off so thoroughly that no one can find his way in 
and the army of the Petit Mogol is left sitting frustrate outside. The siege 
is lifted not by human action but by the arrival of a tremendous mass of 
scorpions. What the scorpions represent is not explained. (Nothing, for 
that matter, is explained in this hermetic little story.) All that we know is 
that the insects complete the work begun by the frustration of waiting 
and that the Petit Mogol’s army disintegrates. 

The role of the insects in La Voie royale is much plainer. As the expedi- 
tion is poised on the edge of the jungle, and in the context of one of Perken’s 
several elaborations on his awareness of death, there is an allusion to the 
odor of rot from the marshes (page 59). Just previously the adventurers 
have heard the cry of a crapaud-buffle; in a moment comes the sound of 
frogs. Perken’s conversation turns to his old ambition to “put a scar on 
the map” and he speaks of how he has since lost hope; a new miasmic 
breath blows over them. “La vase? vous sentez...reprit Perken. Mon 
projet aussi est pourri” (page 61). 

The jungle is thus identified with the frustration of human effort. Shortly 


1. P. 247. All page references are to the Skira editions both of the @uvres completes 
and of La Psychologie de U’art. 
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the insects come to represent the jungle: six days into the swamps, Claude 
Vannec can no longer distinguish between “la vie qui bouge et la vie qui 
suinte” (page 67). The expedition has entered a world of rot and bugs where 
man is alien, where his mind is subject to the local law of decomposition 
and where nothing he does has any significance. Claude’s awareness of the 
jungle is his awareness of the insects: 


Les insectes, eux, vivaient de la forét, depuis les boules noires qu’écrasaient les 
sabots des beeufs attelés aux charettes et les fourmis qui gravissaient en tremblotant 
les trones poreux, jusqu’aux araignées retenues par leurs pattes de sauterelles au 
centre de toiles de quatre métres dont les fils recueillaient le jour qui trainait 
encore auprés du sol, et apparaissaient de loin sur la confusion des formes, phos- 
phorescentes et géométriques dans une immobilité d’éternité. Seules, sur les mouve- 
ments de mollusque de la brousse, elles fixaient des figures qu’une trouble analogie 
reliait aux autres insectes, aux cancrelats, aux mouches sans nom dont la téte 
sortait de la carapace au ras des mousses, A |’écceurante virulence d’une vie de 
microscope. Les termitiéres hautes et blanchatres, sur lesquelles les termites ne se 
voyaient jamais, élevaient dans la pénombre leurs pics de planétes aivandonnées, 
comme si elles eussent trouvé naissance dans la corruption de |’air, dans |’odeur 
de champignon, dans la présence des minuscules sangsues agglutinées sous les 
feuilles comme des ceufs de mouches. (P. 68.) 


Each act Claude manages to perform is a victory over these crawling 
things. His hideous climb along the face of the temple wall, where a fall 
will mean death, is a conquest not over vertigo but over stinging ants. 
Insects swarm everywhere: leeches, earwigs, cloportes, bétes des ruines; an 
opening in the temple wall, long sought, leads to a cour de mille pattes. 
When at last Claude and Perken find the stone they want and turn it over, 
insects go scuttling down the underside (page 84). Since the insects retreat, 
finding it is possibly a human victory, but since turning the stone reveals 
the omnipresence of the insects the victory seems ambivalent. 

The meaning of the insect symbol enlarges again in the chapter which 
immediately precedes the entry of the adventurers into the hostile Stieng 
village. Knowing that trouble is really upon them, Perken recapitulates 
all the obsessive drives which have brought him to this desperate pass, 
and then sums up his fundamental need of liberty in one central metaphor: 
“toutes ces saletés d’insectes vont vers notre photophore, soumis A la 
lumiére. Ces termites vivent dans leur termitiére, soumis 4 la termitiére. 
Je ne veux pas étre soumis.”’ (Page 107.) 

From this point on, all the elements in the story which oppose the prog- 
ress of Claude and Perken will be assimilated by metaphor to the insects. 
The Stieng warriors who prepare to burn the hut in which the heroes have 
taken refuge are equated with insects in a metaphor sustained by periodic 
allusions through several pages: they are grouillants, they are referred to 
as ants, wasps and leeches—in his anguished vision of killing as many as 
possible before they kill him, Claude sees leeches writhing over a flame. 
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Consequently, when Perken strides out across the village compound toward 
possible torture and almost certain death, the reader sees less a human going 
to meet a human adversary than a human on his way to test his soul against 
something completely identified with the nonhuman (pages 119-133, pas- 
sim). Later, in the moment of defeat, when Perken’s wound has infected 
beyond hope and he lies helpless, insects swarm about him. And the assimila- 
tion of the enemy savages to insects continues to the end. 

Certain other appearances of insects in Malraux’s novels—for instance 
the little beast that crawls out of the wall of Kassner’s cell, in Le Temps du 
mépris—need not be retained, since they add nothing to our understanding 
of the symbol. But in Les Noyers de l’ Altenburg, insects appear again, briefly 
but importantly. Mdllberg, the ethnologist, arguing against the notion of 
the continuity of cultures (an idea vitally important to Malraux) denies 
that man’s significant ancestor is the monkey. The further we look back, 
he says, the clearer we see . . . ‘une sorte de fourmi” (page 92). The meta- 
phor is evidently on Mdllberg’s mind. He takes it up again in a moment, 
in relation to primitive religious customs: “Il n’est pas question que ce roi 
soit assimilable 4 un dieu, ni & un héros. Il était le roi comme la reine des 
termites est la reine. Cette civilisation vit dans une fatalité absolue.”’ 
(Page 94.) Thus in its ultimate appearance in Malraux’s work, the symbol 
of the insect turns up in the midst of an abstract, philosophical discussion. 
I shall insist on the importance of this context later. 


Meanwhile a second recurrent symbol is the whistle. One does not read 
very far into La Condition humaine without becoming conscious of the din 
of whistles which accompanies the action, from ships, from factories and, 
in an unforgettable instance, from the locomotive in which men are being 
executed by burning. Do they have a meaning, or are we merely listening 
to a lot of noise? 

Tchen has just committed his first murder: ‘Une siréne s’éleva, puis se 
perdit dans cette nuit poignante de sérénité.” (Page 19.) And again a mo- 
ment later: “Une siréne emplit tout l’horizon, au-deld du fleuve: la reléve 
des ouvriers de nuit, 4 l’arsenal.” (Page 19.) Kyo and Katow are walking 
toward “The Black Cat” night club some hours later: ““Lentement empli 
du long cri d’une siréne, le vent... .’’ (Page 28.) And before the walk is 
ended: “Une nouvelle siréne de navire appela trois fois, par saccades, plus 
une fois encore, longuement....” (Page 31.) Kyo reaches the night club 
and is looking around for Clappique: “La siréne d’un navire de guerre 
emplit la salle...” and the orchestra, momentarily silent, starts up (page 
34). After the episode at “The Black Cat’’ but still before the boarding 
of the “Shantung,” Kyo and Katow meet again in the peaceful darkness: 
“«.., aucun cri ne troublait le silence, entre les appels de siréne et les der- 
niéres gouttes qui tombaient des toits. ...’’ (Page 44.) On the same page, 
Kyo learns that the general strike will start the next day: ‘Une siréne 
de nouveau se perdit au loin.”” When we first see Gisors, talking with the 
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boring old traditionalist: “Cet homme cramponné au passé, méme au- 
jourd’hui (les sirénes des navires de guerre ne suffisaient-elles pas 4 emplir 
la nuit?)” (Page 59.) The next day, when the strike is just starting, the 
paralyzed city has fallen silent: ‘Silence plein de vies A la fois lointaines 
et trés proches, comme celui d’une forét saturée d’insectes: l’appel d’un 
croiseur monta puis se perdit....’’ (Page 88.) And again a moment later 
on the same page: “‘Deux sirénes reprirent ensemble, une octave plus haut, 
le cri de celle qui venait de s’éteindre, comme si quelque animal encore en- 
veloppé dans ce silence efit annoncé son approche.”’ When Ferral is in bed 
with Valérie: “Le grand silence de la nuit chinoise, avec son odeur de 
camphre et de feuilles, endormi lui aussi jusqu’au Pacifique, la recouvrait, 
hors du temps; pas un navire n’appelait; plus un coup de fusil.”’ (Page 
116.) Leaving Hangkow and the Communist bureaucrats behind, Kyo starts 
sadly back to Shanghai: “Il retrouva la paix nocturne. Pas une siréne, 
rien que le bruit de l’eau.”’ (Page 148.) 

And now, after the reader has been made passably conscious of whistles 
of all sorts, they fall silent, and through all the tense episodes that follow, 
including the death of Tchen, Clappique’s last visit to “The Black Cat,” 
the last stand of the insurrectionists, and the capture and imprisonment of 
Kyo, they are not mentioned. The next whistle we hear comes from the 
locomotive near the school and each blast marks a man’s death. After this, 
the whistles again fall silent and we hear no more until the very end of the 
novel when May and Gisors are talking in the room in Kobe: “‘Cinquante 
sirénes envahirent l’air 4 la fois.”” (Page 312.) And May and Gisors watch 
hordes of Japanese laborers pour out from work. 

Can all this tooting and howling be a mere matter of realistic detail? 
Not impossible—Shanghai is a port and steamers normally blow whistles, 
especially at night, just as factories habitually use them to call the new shift 
—but quite improbable: the whistles do not blow throughout the book; 
they blow while there is hope that the insurrection will succeed; they stop 
in the parts where it comes to grief; they start up again at the moment of 
catastrophe when the deaths of Kyo and Katow are turning defeat into 
a kind of tragic victory, and blow again in great tumult at the end of the 
story. In L’ Espoir also, the din of whistles marks the beginning of momen- 
tous events; the working people of Barcelona come out into the streets to 
fight the Fascists with the whistles of the abandoned factories blowing an 
obbligato. Of course, the whistles of Barcelona are historical fact, but noth- 
ing prevents historical fact, especially in L’Espoir, from having an im- 
portance that transcends mere reporting of events. 

From the quotations it is clear that in La Condition humaine they are 
a foreign voice. They break in upon “poignant serenity,” “disturb the 
silence,” “fill the night,” and are the enemies of the “nocturnal peace” 
which is ‘‘the Chinese night.’’ And they mark, in one passage at least, the 
opposition between the timelessness of the Orient and the subjection to 
time of the Occidental world. The cruisers in the harbor belong to Occi- 
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dental powers; the factories are excrescences of Occidental industrialism. 
But the whistles mark even more than this. 

Factory whistles speak of a world engaged in its own business, steamer 
whistles of one busy with its own commerce. Time and again Malraux has 
the whistles break in upon the extremely private enterprises of his char- 
acters—Tchen already trapped in the private world of murder, Ferral in 
that of his eroticism, Kyo enmeshed in his own conspiracy. Just as in Hamlet 
we are more or less aware that in the castle of Elsinore, while the hero works 
out his destiny, the affairs of a kingdom that will continue when all these 
principals are dead are relentlessly going on, so the whistles keep us aware 
that there is a world which is imperiously indifferent to the outcome of the 
drama of La Condition humaine. Not all the whistles mentioned in the novel 
convey this feeling of difference—and, most especially, the whistle of the 
locomotive does not—but enough of them do for us to be able to identify 
the symbol with some confidence. 

The two additional occasions, in books other than La Condition humaine 
and L’Espoir, where whistles claim the reader’s attention, are such as to 
give the whistles the same symbolic value. (Three of the novels contain 
nothing that suggests a symbolic whistle: naturally there are none in the 
jungle of La Voie royale or in Le Temps du mépris; one steamer whistles 
in Les Conquéranis but in no noteworthy human emotional context.) But 
the two additional occasions are rather compelling. In the final letter of 
La Tentation de lV Occident we get the frequently admired picture of “A. D.,” 
somewhere in China, expressing his high resolve to go on living both in 
spite of and in constant awareness of the overwhelming presence of the 
Absurd in life. Part and parcel of the picture is the following remark: “Au 
loin, dans le port, une siréne hurle comme un chien sans guide. Voix des 
lachetés vaincues . . . Je ne l’oublierai plus.” (Page 184.) Here the setting 
is like the one of La Condition humaine, a Chinese port. The moment is 
one of great emotional solemnity. It is night, “‘when the yellow wind cries,” 
and we remember that regularly in La Condition humaine the whistling 
of the steamers and of most of the factories is nocturnal. The whistle here 
(“‘voix de mes lachetés’’) is clearly an invitation to escape—which is not 
the force of the whistles in La Condition humaine—and speaks clearly of 
the things “A. D.” has left behind him. Once again we have a hint of the 
separation of two worlds. 

Finally, in the account of Vincent Berger’s arrival in Marseille, after his 
long stay in the Orient, a whistle calls. ‘A travers la musique et l’odeur 
de pain chaud, des ménagéres se hataient, un filet sous le bras; un marchand 
de couleurs posait ses volets harlequins ot s’attardait un dernier rayon; 
la siréne d’un paquebot appelait.”’ (Page 58.) This is the famous passage 
which identifies Berger’s return to Europe with his feeling of return to life 
and time. In this instance there is no hint of evasion, but once again the 
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whistle blows in a passage which places a character on a spot where two 
worlds meet, i.e. the Oriental one where he has been playing out his highly 
private drama and the European one in which he must now live and move. 


Still a third illustration of Malraux’s manipulation of symbols turns up 
first in Les Conquérants, assumes a highly significant role in La Condition 
humaine, and reappears in an important position in Les Noyers. In Les 
Conquérants, the somewhat sad and more than somewhat frivolous char- 
acter, Rebecci, has come to a pass where he is content to make his living 
selling a pacotille which consists of worthless gadgets and, more especially, 
mechanical birds. At the same time, he derives a suspect pleasure from tell- 
ing wildly fantastic stories to his circle of little Chinese girls. For the time 
being we accept the pacotille as the kind of symbol which merely charac- 
terizes, but later, when we come to that other character whose pleasure is 
in telling fantastic yarns, the mythomaniac Clappique of La Condition 
humaine, we discover that while he does not exactly live by selling pacotille, 
he has been at one time the leading antique dealer of Shanghai. He still 
turns a penny, now and then, dealing in water colors, and, in a scene with 
old Gisors, where several lives are at stake, his attention is deflected from 
the business at hand to an exquisite potted cactus, the farewell gift of Tchen 
to his old teacher, which he asks Gisors to give in turn to him. 

Now it is not a question here of equating precious art with old Rebecci’s 
pacotille directly. The association is quite indirect. But when we look back 
to Rensky, that other character in Les Conquérants who seems to be a pre- 
liminary sketch of Clappique, we find that he too makes his living collecting 
Asiatic art. Then we return to La Condition humaine, to the scene where 
Tchen waits in the curio shop, pricing objects of art, for Chang Kai Shek’s 
auto to pass. The auto comes; Tchen is unable to shake off the insistent 
art dealer and never gets his bomb out of his brief case; Chang passes un- 
scathed. Tchen’s action has been frustrated, in a sense, by having got in- 
volved with objects which, if they have value, are art and, if they do not, 
are pacotille. By this time two conclusions begin to emerge: with each figure 
of the mythomaniac (the man who, says old Gisors, has a compulsion to 
“deny” life) some interest in art or pacotille regularly appears, and in the 
case of Tchen, art (or just possibly pacotille) is associated with frustrated 
action. 

Is it an accident that art is associated with frustrated action? Perhaps 
not entirely: the association is made twice elsewhere in Malraux’s novels. 
Old Gisors is completely identifiable as the man of great. intelligence who 
is completely incapable of action. And the source of his great wisdom, which 
makes it possible for him to explain to the other characters the nature of 
their plights, appears to be his long study of art, the subject which he taught 
before his dismissal from the University of Peking. Similarly, old Alvear 
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in L’Espoir, although much more briefly treated than Gisors, has three 
traits in common with him: vast wisdom, incapacity for action, and a great 
knowledge of art. 

But we are now close to the brink of the preposterous. All of these in- 
stances imply the disparagement of art, whereas André Malraux is cele- 
brated, even among people who have not read his novels, as one passionately 
devoted to art, who has been a fervent student of it throughout his adult 
life, and who has devoted great effort to discovering what he feels to be 
the special significance of art in his time. Malraux a disparager of art? 

Most unlikely! And yet what little we know in detail about his biography 
does not exclude the possibility. The value he has always set upon action 
as a way of life is famous. We know that the novels in which the association 
of art with frustration is most marked are those which follow closely upon 
his first experience of action in Asia. These were written during the years 
1927-1933, when Malraux was earning part of his living working for Galli- 
mard, was occupied with arranging and reviewing art exhibitions, and with 
archeology, and in general leading what, in contrast with his ideal, was a 
rather sedentary life. What could be more plausible than that for a man now 
condemned to a less active life the occupation which replaced the life of 
action should, possibly without his being aware, become a sort of symbol 
for frustration? 

This explanation is tempting—but we cannot prove it. What we can 
prove is that the symbol is permanent in the novels, for it appears again 
in Les Noyers. Méllberg, the man whose arguments against the continuity 
of human cultures so upset Vincent Berger, is not only a great ethnologist 
but a frustrated one who has abandoned his life work on finishing it. The 
manuscript of his Civilisation comme conquéte et comme destin is scattered 
all across Africa. His report at the Altenburg is that civilization is neither 
conquest nor destiny. And as this is unfolded to us, we learn also that he is 
a gifted sculptor who specializes in carving worrisomely gargoyle-like little 
statuettes. He makes so many of these grotesque, inhuman little manne- 
quins that his room is full of them, even though he has given many away to 
friends. They may be art, or they may be pacotille. What is certain is that 
they are clearly associated with a case of immense frustration. 


That Malraux is quite conscious of using symbols is abundantly clear. 
The famous passage in La Condition humaine in which Kyo fails to recog- 
nize his own voice on Lin’s phonograph recording is complete proof. He 
writes in La Psychologie de Vart: “‘J’ai conté jadis l’aventure d’un homme 
qui ne reconnait pas sa voix qu’on vient d’enregistrer, parce qu’il l’entend 
pour la premiére fois 4 travers ses oreilles et non plus 4 travers sa gorge; 
et, parce que notre gorge seule nous transmet notre voix intérieure, j’ai 
appelé ce livre la Condition humaine.” (III, 146-147.) 

His remark not only acknowledges the use of the symbol, but suggests 
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the kind of use he makes of symbols in general. When Kyo fails to know 
his own voice, what he discovers is at the same time a peculiarity of phono- 
graph records and an aspect of man’s fate. For it is part of man’s fate not to 
know his fellows as they, intimately, know themselves, or to be known, as 
he knows himself, to them. Thus the symbol bridges a gap between a specific 
event and its metaphysical significance, and each recurrence puts the reader 
face to face with one of Malraux’s central themes. 

Such appears to be the function of the symbols adumbrated above. The 
insects gradually take upon themselves the burden of representing what, 
outside of man, is opposed to his humanity—connecting fictional events 
with a theme which has been constant in Malraux’s work since 1925. The 
whistles serve to impose a consciousness, both in character and reader, of 
the separation of the character from the world outside the action and thus 
to renew the feeling of rupture and separation which pervades Malraux’s 
novels. And the art-pacotille symbol bears a similar relation to the theme 
of action. 

The symbols provide at most a side light on Malraux, but even the il- 
lumination from a side light is useful. 


Columbia University 











REVIEWS 


Jean Bodel: Le Jeu de saint Nicolas. Edited by F. J. Warne. Oxford: 
Basil Blackwell, 1951. Pp. xxxv + 113. 


Here is an excellent new edition of one of the most difficult of Old French 
texts. Contributing to this excellence are original evaluations of Bodel’s 
stagecraft, realism and characterizations (xviii—xxii), a plausible hypothesis 
dating the first performance of the play on December 5, 1200 (xv—xvii), 
a helpful description of the manuscript, explaining the source of its errors 
(xxii), and a very careful investigation of the language that has permitted 
the editor to retain forms wrongly discarded by previous editors and to 
base his own emendations, relatively few in number, on a firm foundation. 
By using good judgment and the results of various recent studies of the play, 
Warne corrects the obvious and not so obvious misattributions of the 
rubricators. His study of the versification is good. He might perhaps have 
suggested that the ‘‘one irregular rhyme pattern with mixed meters” 
(xxvii) depends somewhat upon an editorial interpretation and that the 
disposition to let rhythmical patterns run across speeches which he finds 
here is also found in other dramatic works, e.g. Courtois d’ Arras. 

The text itself is clear, accurate and readable. The relegation of putative 
stage directions to the Notes and the awkward use of suspension points to 
mark a pause for action put something of a strain on the reader. So does 
Warne’s numbering of the lines, differing as it does from Jeanroy’s. But 
both can be defended. The Notes and Glossary are much fuller than Jean- 
roy’s (whose edition was of course limited by restrictions of the CFM A) 
and add greatly to the enjoyment and understanding of the play. 

An edition as good as this one will naturally stimulate comment and per- 
haps invite a few legitimate differences of opinion. On the St. Nicholas 
legend and the Fleury plays (x—xii) Otto E. Albrecht’s Four Latin Plays of 
St. Nicholas (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1935), would 
have proved corrective, and in discussing the Prologue (xvii) reference 
might have been made to David Hobart Carnahan, The Prologue in the 
Old French and Provengal Mystery (New Haven, 1905), which offers many 
examples for comparison. It is not certain that “serious drama in France 
is known to have had two sources” (xi—xii): the earliest saints’ plays are 
attached to the liturgy, there is no need for seeking a separate origin for 
them, and it has been reasonably conjectured that they arose, under the 
influence of the Easter and Christmas plays, by the application of dramatic 
treatment directly to the narrative Latin saints’ lives. 

Like his predecessors, Warne is unable to decide “whether Bodel took 
his subject from Wace, or Hilarius, or some other work” (xiv). Actually, 
the parallels between these texts are few and may be fortuitous, owing to 
their ultimate dependence upon recensions of the Vita by John the Deacon. 
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On the other hand, the part played by the Easter and Christmas liturgical 
plays in our Jeu seems to have escaped notice: yet the Pagan King recalls 
Herod, rather than a caricature of Philip Augustus (xix), the Emirs owe 
much to the Magi, their boasts echo those of the soldiers sent to guard the 
sepulchre, and the angelic announcements are reminiscent of many in the 
liturgical texts. 

A more detailed examination of the humorous elements in the play would 
have been welcome. Some of them are quite subtle and their relation to the 
earliest comedies makes them of special significance. Warne ably defends 
the stereotyped roles that depend upon tradition and indicates the nature 
of those that are original. I should suggest that Caignet had his own in- 
terests at heart even more than his master’s (xx) and I should dissent from 
the judgment that “Bodel’s power of observation ...is superior to his 
power of invention” or that his power of invention failed him when he 
localized his tavern scenes in Arras (xxi). In view of the dramatic ac- 
complishments of his predecessors and contemporaries, Bodel’s imagina- 
tive approach to his task seems to me to deserve only praise: by localizing 
the tavern scenes in Arras he shocked no one (how much would have been 
lost if he had placed them elsewhere!) and he could thus embed his religious 
purposes in a lively comedy of manners. Moreover his power of invention 
reveals itself in the variety of his scenes, their dramatic movement, plausible 
motivation, and humour, in the effectiveness of their transitions, and the 
way in which they achieve unity within a diversified framework. 

Now for a few minor details. Per (367) appears on page xxv although the 
word is pec in text, Notes and Glossary. One misses in the Introduction 
any reconstruction of the mise en scéne of the play although Warne states 
that it must have been performed on St. Nicholas’ Eve and involves both 
candles and night scenes; he might have drawn the further conclusion from 
the two examples of anuit (4, 105) that not only a nocturnal performance 
must have been involved, but, since the time was December, one indoors. 
The note to 200 should have mentioned Urban Holmes, ““The Saracen Oath 
in the Chansons de Geste,”” MLN, XLIII (1928), 84 and that to 233 the 
controversy about Acopart in MLN, LVII (1942), 252, 485-486, 690-691, 
694. The note to 249 should have included a translation of 248. A candoille 
estinte (286) means “too late” rather than “never’’ (Cotgrave has an in- 
teresting note on the expression). In 314 the proverb mar vit li piés le dent 
must refer to the lingering of the messenger’s piés because of his dent. The 
obscene allusion in 622 is lost by glossing connart as ‘“‘cuckold.” In 1044 the 
correction of Pinchedé to Caignet, rejected by the editor, seems demanded 
by lines 1034, 1040 and 1045. Warne asks (note to 1049-1052): “‘do all 
three men drink out of the same tankard?” A better translation of 1052 
suggests that they do: not, “never mind the goblet,” but “drink and let 
go that goblet.” In 1059-1061 I should prefer to interpret, ‘“Pincedé, he’s 
good at taking,” to which Rasoir replies, “Bah, in playing and spending, 
let’s trust each other henceforth on pain of our lives” (i.e., for fear of the 
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hangman’s noose). Note that Cliquet and Pincedé had quarreled during 
the previous game (906 ff.), that this reference to Pincedé’s name is in 
character, and that Rasoir’s interjection implies a desire to avoid another 
quarrel. 

In conclusion it should be stressed that this new edition is admirably 
adapted to its purpose and that the collection known as “‘Blackwell’s French 
Texts” is to be congratulated on its latest addition; it deserves wide use 
and lays all students of Old French under heavy obligations to F. J. Warne 
and the general editor of the series, Alfred Ewert. 


GRACE FRANK 
Bryn Mawr College 


La Poésie lyrique espagnole et portugaise a la fin du Moyen Age. By Pierre 
Le Gentil. Rennes: Plihon, 1949. Pp. 617. 


This work, which treats of the themes and genres in the Spanish and 
Portuguese poetry of the cancioneros is the first of two parts; the second, 
which has yet to appear, will deal with versification and metrical forms. 

Part I is divided into ten books entitled: ‘“L’Atmosphére,” “La Poésie 
amoureuse et les themes courtois,”’ ““La Poésie amoureuse—les genres lyri- 
ques,” “La Poésie amoureuse—le dit d’amour,”’ “La Poésie amoureuse— 
survivances de la chanson de danse,” “La Poésie religieuse,”’ “La Poésie 
morale—les thémes,”’ ‘“‘La Poésie morale—les genres,” ‘Les Genres dia- 
logués,” and ‘‘La Serranilla.” 

In the Introduction the author states his aim as follows: ‘L’intention 
premiére de ce travail était avant tout d’étudier l’influence éventuellement 
exercée par la lyrique frangaise sur les poétes espagnols et portugais a la 
fin du moyen Age. Bien vite, en raison de la complexité des faits, il nous 
est apparu que nos recherches n’avaient quelque chance d’aboutir que si 
nous donnions plus d’ampleur....’’ (Page 15.) 

A bit further on, Professor Le Gentil tells us that in order to give an ac- 
count of the poetry of an epoch one must do more than study a series of 
poets as did Menéndez y Pelayo in his Antologta or Pierre Champion in his 
Histoire poétique du XV* siécle; he adds: “C’est voir en elle [cette poésie] 
un fait sociologique, autrement dit un certain langage avec ses régles et sa 
grammaire, fruit d’une élaboration unanime, expression plus ou moins si- 
gnificative d’un groupe d’hommes localisé dans l’espace et dans le temps.” 
(Page 15.) 

This last, however, need not concern us unduly because only in a few in- 
stances does the author attempt to follow it through. In fact, the concept 
of space and time which has been bandied about quite a bit of late, is ap- 
plied only to the serranillas in the very literal sense that they generally 
have a definite geographical location and occur in a certain season of the 
year (pages 522, 534, 546). 

We are also told that in the poetry of this period which covers from 
1350 into the sixteenth century, ‘‘...l’italianisme se complique d’huma- 
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nisme et l’influence frangaise s’exerce dans des conditions particulitrement 
délicates 4 préciser” (page 14). Professor Le Gentil compares numerous 
Spanish and French verses in parallel columns, but it soon becomes evident 
that he has indeed set a very difficult task for himself. Often vague similari- 
ties seem to spring from independent contemporary developments and do 
not result from an interplay of influences (pages 95, 440, 507, 519). Not 
that there were not some French influences in Spain. The Marqués de Santi- 
Ilana and Enrique de Villena did have contacts with Provence, Gallicisms 
appear in the Cancionero de Baena, Francisco Imperial uses a French stanza 
among his decires, large numbers of French pilgrims visited Santiago de 
Compostela, the Spanish used French mottces in heraldry, and the Marqués 
de Santillana wore French armor (pages 49, 284). 

Still one is inclined to feel that the Marqués de Santillana, great as his 
cultural influence was in the fifteenth century, may have been more of an 
internationalist than the majority of his contemporaries. The popular 
attitude toward the Marqués may be seen in the following verses from the 
satirical Coplas de la Panadera: 


Con habla case estrangera 
armado como frances 

el nuebo noble marques 

su baliente boto diera. . . 2) 


Nor were diplomatic relations between France and Spain always of the 
most cordial, especially at the time of the embassy of the Cardinal of Albi 
around 1470. As Alonso de Palencia tells us, ‘“‘Por otra parte observando la 
necedad de los franceses que en Medina vivian, e inspirados por cierto 
desprecio instintivo, los chicos los escarnecian y con variedad de dichos y 
cantares burlescos criticaban y pretendian humillar su hinchada arro- 
RR a 

Professor Le Gentil tends to limit Italian influence in the Spain of the 
fifteenth century, and I believe the following passage is typical of his 
approach: ‘‘Certes, une influence italienne s’ajoute a l’influence frangaise. 
Mais elle est moins directe; elle s’exerce par |’intermédiaire de |’Aragon, 
et elle intéresse surtout ceux qui peuvent se procurer des livres—et sont 
capables de les lire.” (Page 49.) 

One cannot deny that there is a certain amount of truth in this statement, 
but one should bear in mind that there existed in Salamanca and Burgos 
in the circle of Alonso de Cartagena (1429)—where figured the poet and 
historian Fernén Pérez de Guzman and Rodriguez de Almella—a group 
which received and discussed works directly from Italy, such as Leonardo 

1. Miguel Artigas, ‘“Nueva redaccién de las ‘Coplas de la Panadera’ segan un 
manuscrito de la Biblioteca Menéndez y Pelayo,” Estudios eruditos in memoriam de 
Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin (1875-1926) (Madrid: Imp. Viuda e Hijos de Jaime 
Ratés, 1927), I, 84. 


2. Crénica de Enrique IV escrita en latin por Alonso de Palencia, traduccién por 
D. A. Paz y Melia (Madrid: Tip. de la ‘“‘Revista de Archivos,’’ 1905), II, 325. 
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Bruni’s translation of Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics.* 

These facts bring us of course to the question of the Renaissance in Spain. 
In a short chapter on the Catholic Kings, Ferdinand and Isabella (pages 
50-53), Professor Le Gentil tends to subordinate the literary activity of 
the period to the political. Actually one should compare the literary pro- 
duction of the time with that which preceded and followed. The reign of the 
Catholic Kings saw the realization of the ideal of national unity, but one 
should not minimize the literature of a period which gave us the beginnings 
of the Spanish theater in Juan del Encina, Torres Naharro, and Gil Vicente, 
not to mention the Celestina and the host of contemporary poets in the 
Cancionero general of Hernando del Castillo (first edition 1511). There was 
also, as the author states, a rebirth of religious poetry with such poets as 
Inigo de Mendoza, Ambrosio Montesino, and Juan de Padilla. I think Pro- 
fessor Le Gentil is on the verge of a dangerous oversimplification. 

Here, as in other passages such as those previously cited, there seems to 
be more attention given to breadth of treatment at the expense of depth. 
Perhaps the bibliography should have included Professor de Onis’ article 
“El concepto del renacimiento aplicado a la literatura espajiola,”’ especially 
the section “‘Coexistencia de fuerzas divergentes y contradictorias.’”" 

The bibliography in general is quite ample and includes all of the im- 
portant cancioneros. It is regrettable that one of the four compilations from 
which Professor Le Gentil draws many of his examples should be the Can- 
cionero castellano del siglo XV in two volumes prepared by Foulché-Del- 
bose (note to page 7). This work has no order—chronological or alphabetical 
—and no critical apparatus or indication of sources, since these were to be 
published later, but never appeared. For example, only by accident could 
one learn that the poem of Garci Sdnchez de Badajoz (page 116) derives 
ultimately from the Cancionero general of Hernando del Castillo, edition 
of 1514, folio 100 R, copy in the Bibliothéque Nationale (Rés. Yg-9), Paris. 

It should be pointed out that the author quite frequently indicates orig- 
inality in the Spanish and Portuguese lyric, whether in the case of an in- 
dividual poet such as Juan Ruiz, Arcipreste de Hita (page 549), or in a 
genre as a whole. The brief section on the religious use of the villancico is 
done with sufficient insight to give a new understanding of this important 
genre at the end of the fifteenth century (pages 321-324). 

The title and subtitle of the study may be misleading; a systematic 
cataloguing of themes and genres would have provided a work of more 
general usefulness. It is well to bear in mind the author’s concluding 
remarks, particularly the following passage: “On aimerait peut-étre que 
ces conclusions s’appuient sur un plus grand nombre de faits concrets, et 
nous ne nions pas que notre argumentation, fondée surtout sur des coin- 

3. Tomas and Joaquin Carreras y Artau, Historia de la filosofia espatiola—filosofia 
cristiana de los siglos XIIT al XV (Burgos: Imp. Aldecoa, 1943), II, 615-618. 


4. In Angel del Rio and M. J. Benardete, El concepto contempordneo de Espatia— 
Antologia de ensayos (Buenos Aires: Editorial Losada, S.A., 1946), pp. 621-644. 
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cidences, reste, dans une certaine mesure, déductive.” (Pages 599-600.) 
In any case, one is inclined to feel that Professor Le Gentil’s study con- 
tains much useful material, enhanced by a comprehensive index at the 
end. 
D. W. McPnreerers 
Syracuse University 


Rabelais. By John Cowper Powys. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1951. Pp. 424. 


Mr. Powys’ Rabelais, first published in London (John Lane) in 1948, is 
now issued here—curiously enough, with no indication of its earlier ap- 
pearance. It is a heady and exuberant introduction to a heady and exu- 
berant writer. The first two of its four parts, “The Life of Rabelais’’ and 
“The Story Told by Rabelais,” tell a familiar story well; the last two, 
“Selections Newly Translated” and “An Interpretation of Rabelais,” 
are the most original and valuable. In these the author’s unfamiliarity 
with much modern scholarship is less of a handicap than earlier, and his 
loving insight more of an advantage. 

His ideas on translating Rabelais are excellent. He finds Urquhart 
guilty of inflating (and depreciating) Rabelais’s “humour of character” 
into “humour of comical extravagance” by piling on his own details, and 
supports his charge with a well-chosen passage. The version of W. F. Smith, 
which is generally far the most accurate but which shuns obscenities and 
leaves some chapters in French, he properly labels “‘too stately, courtly, 
and refined.”” He considers Samuel Putnam’s modernization brilliant but 
often dangerously anachronistic. He does not know the translation of 
Professor Jacques Le Clereq, which has brilliance and virtuosity but out- 
Urquharts Urquhart in its willingness to improve on the original. His 
own aim is the maximum of fidelity without sacrifice of vigor and freshness 
—as good an aim for a translator as can be imagined. 

The perfect translator of Rabclais should combine, among other things, 
the imagination, daring and gusto of the brilliant creative writer with the 
humility and solid learning of the good scholar. Mr. Powys has all these 
quelities except, apparently, an unerring knowledge of Rabelais’s French. 
Sometimes he misses the sense, and once in a while he is unnecessarily 
verbose.! All in all, however, his translation of about one fourth of Rabelais 
seems to this reviewer the best we have in English. 

1. In the Prologue to Gargantua, he omits ‘‘canes bastées’’ (p. 133), ‘‘C’est pour- 
quoy fault ouvrir le livre et soigneusement peser ce que y est déduict,” and “‘de quelle 
prudence il l’entomne’’ (134). He translates ‘‘nez pointu’”’ as “‘snub-nose’’ (133), 
“sustantificque mouelle” as “quintessential marrow’’ (134-35), “‘billes vezées’’ as 
‘‘morsels’”’ (135), and ‘‘vietz d’azes” as ‘‘dry-guts”’ (136). Where Rabelais wrote that 
‘un Frére Lubin” had tried to find the sacraments in Ovid in hopes of reaching 


readers as silly as himself, Mr. Powys says (135) that he would if he could. In the 
tricky passage ‘‘Si ne le croiez, quelle cause est pourquoy autant n’en ferez de ces 
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The very beginning will serve as a fairly typical specimen for compari- 
son. Additions, mistakes and verbosities by the translators are italicized 


in the present text. 


POWYS 
(Rabelais, page 133) 
Illustrious drinkers and 
you my precious gentle- 
men with the pox—for to 
you and to none else are 
dedicated my writings— 
Alcibiades in the dialogue 
of Plato entitled ‘The 
Banquet,” praising his 
master Socrates, beyond 
all argument the prince 
of philosophers, says 
among other things that 
he resembles Sileni. 


. inside were pre- 
served fine drugs, such as 
balm, ambergris, . . . 


PUTNAM 
(The Portable Rabelais, 
pages 47-48) 
Most illustrious Drinkers 
and you, most precious 
Syphilitics, for it is to you, 
not to others, that my 
writings are dedicated: 
Alcibiades, in the dia- 
logue of Plato entitled the 
Symposium, praising his 
preceptor, Socrates, who 


RABELAIS 
(Pléiade edition, page 25) 
Beuveurs trés illustres, et 
vous, véroléz trés précieux 
(car & vous, non A aultres, 
sont dédiéz mes escriptz), 
Alcibiades, ou dialoge de 
Platon intitulé Le Banc- 
quet, louant son précep- 
teur Socrates, sans con- 
troverse prince des philo- 
sophes, entre aultres pa- 
rolles le dict estre sembla- 
ble és Silénes. . . . 


au dedans l’on réservait 
les fines drogues comme 
baulme ambre gris, . . . . 


SMITH 
(Rabelais, 1934 edition, I, 
6) 
Drinkers very illustrious 
and you, very precious 
pockified Patients,—for 
to you and none other are 
dedicated my Writings— 
Alcibiades in the Dialogue 
of Plato entitled The Ban- 
quet, praising his Precep- 
tor Socrates, without con- 


LE CLERCQ 
(Modern Library, page 3) 
Hail, O most valiant and 
illustrious drinkers! Your 
health, my precious pox- 
ridden comrades! To you 
alone, I dedicate my writ- 
ings. Suffer me, therefore, 
to draw your attention to 
a dialogue of Plato’s 
called The Banquet. 

In this work, Alcibiades, 
praising his master Soc- 
rates (undoubtedly the 
prince of philosophers), 
happens, among other 
things, to liken him to 
sileni. 


. inside these silent, 
people kept priceless 
drugs such as balsam of 
Mecca, ambergris from the 
sperm whale... . 


URQUHART 
(Everyman edition, I, 3) 


Most noble and illustrious 
drinkers, and you thrice 
precious pockified blades, 
(for to you, and none else 
do I dedicate my writ- 
ings,) Alcibiades, in that 
dialogue of Plato’s which 
is entitled, The Banquet, 
whilst he was setting forth 





joyeuses et nouvelles chronicques, combien que, les dictans, n’y pensasse en plus 


que vous .. 


.,” he translates ‘‘Si ne le croiez”’ correctly (as Le Clereq and Urquhart 





do not), but then, like Putnam, mistranslates ‘‘combien que” as “‘for’’; thus he has 
Rabelais tell the reader not to look for deeper meanings, whereas Rabelais—ironically, 
to be sure—says just the opposite. And in the passage that follows, Mr. Powys falls 
into the verbosity for which he blames Urquhart when he renders ‘‘qui par adventure 
beviez comme moy”’ as ‘“‘who were, I warrant, having at that very moment a good 
stiff glass as, to confess the truth, I was myself.” 

However, Smith alone of the other translators is appreciably more accurate; and 
he is too squeamish to translate Rabelais really well. 





PUTNAM 
was, without question, the 
prince of philosophers, 
says, among other things, 
that his master was like 
the Sileni. 


Reviews 


SMITH 


troversy Prince of Philos- 
ophers, among other Re- 
marks, says that he was 
like the Sileni. 
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URQUHART 
the praises of his school- 
master, Socrates, (with- 
out all question the prince 
of philosophers,) amongst 
other discourses to that 








purpose said, that he re- 
sembled the Sileni. .. . 
within those capricious 
caskets called Sileni, were 
carefully preserved and 
kept many rich and fine 
drugs, such as balm, am- 
bergreese. . . . 


. . Within were stored 
fine Drugs, such as Bal- 
sam, Ambergris. . . . 


. inside these boxes 
were kept fine drugs, like 
balm, ambergris. . . . 


Mr. Powys’ last part, “‘An Interpretation of Rabelais,” begins with the 
key chapter “As Little Children.” At the heart of Rabelais’s genius he 
finds the quality of “becoming like a little child literally, in the sense of 
becoming like an ordinary, harmless, healthy, sense-absorbed, indecently 
shameless babe or suckling.” (Page 283.) This quality helps explain 
Rabelais’s sense of the mystery of the universe; his love of life, bigness, 
activity, and adventure; his ridicule of logic and of proverbs; his “‘profound 
and philosophical refusal . . . to take this world seriously’’; his humorously 
respectful indulgence for all men, even such as Panurge, Baisecul and 
Humevesne. This unregenerate human fellow-feeling makes Rabelais, like 
Shakespeare and Cervantes, an exponent of the wisdom of nonsense; not a 
satirist like Swift, but ‘‘a life-worshipper, a life-analyser, a_ life- 
apotheosizer.”” Whereas the puns and nonsense of a man like Joyce are 
heavy with serious meanings, those of Rabelais (303) “‘are only one more 
unanswerable proof that he is the most purely childish writer in the world.” 

Rabelais’s optimistic notions about the value of clemency and of benign 
government are often dismissed as merely unrealistic. For Mr. Powys, 
however, they ‘“‘are not only ahead of the sixteenth century; they are ahead 
of the twentieth.” The opposite, “realistic,” Machiavellian view has 
profited us little, and the problem of raising morality to the international 
level remains one of the very greatest. Rabelais, with his humorous com- 
mon sense, suggests truly decent behavior by governments to their people 
and to each other: “not as a mandate from Heaven, but as the most 
sensible way for human beings to behave”’ (334). 

Mr. Powys finds the spirit of Rabelais opposed in many ways to that of 
Christianity, and urges a “transference of reverence” to the “inward 
grace” of Pantagruelism. Two world wars, he feels, are conclusive proof 
that (311) ‘‘you can’t enthrone Love without having to enthrone Hate.” 
Moreover, some of the most dangerous totems and taboos that Christian- 
ity has fostered—sex, the family, the hatred and fear of hell and the devil— 
are for him dead things, untrue to the living Jesus of St. Luke and St. 
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Paul, usurping our reverence which should be for life. ‘““The essence of 
Rabelais’ personal religion ...,’’ he writes (391), “implies a transferring 
of reverence from religion, sex, and the family to goodness, mercy, mag- 
nanimity and toleration.” He would welcome universal adoption of 
Rabelais’s liberating recognition of the comically physical basis of our 
nature, and of Rabelais’s ideal of being “free from all secret viciousness, 
all malicious fastidiousness, as well as from the sort of unforgiving resent- 
ment in which sensitive persons are not ashamed to indulge” (311). 

Despite these unchristian values, Mr. Powys’ sense of his author keeps 
him from accepting Professor Abel Lefranc’s theory of an atheistic 
Rabelais. It is a pity he does not know the best book on the subject, 
Professor Lucien Febvre’s Le Probléme de Vincroyance au XVI* siécle. La 
Religion de Rabelais; for though his conclusions are different, they do not 
seem at all irreconcilable. M. Febvre shows the dubiousness of the many 
supposed contemporary references to Rabelais as an atheist; Rabelais’s 
fondness for Erasmus and the Evangelists and his simple faith in a bon 
Dieu; and the near impossibility for a Frenchman of Rabelais’s time to 
think in any but Christian terms. Mr. Powys is well aware of the influence 
of Erasmus and the Evangelists, and calls Rabelais a Pelagian, a disbe- 
liever in original sin and the devil, a “‘pagan-christian-polytheist” (371): 
in short (393), “not less than but more than a Christian.’’ The most strik- 
ing thing he finds in Rabelais, as in the more pretentious Whitman, is his 
unquenchable loving reverence for life. In a sense, he argues, it is almost 
idle to debate whether Rabelais was a Christian or not. “I do not think he 
was anything ‘at heart,’ in that particular sense. I think that like Walt 
Whitman he thought with his intellect, with his reason, with his senses, 
with his soul, with his spirit, with his skin, blood and bone, and with all 
his most imponderable instincts, intuitions, urges, feelings, sensations, 
intimations at the same time!” (373.) 

As might be expected, Mr. Powys draws Rabelais very much to him- 
self; he makes him very cosmic, very Welsh, and applies him to such pet 
dislikes of his own as vivisection. He does not always avoid the faults of 
the brilliant amateur. But the breadth of his scope and insight goes far 
beyond most Rabelais scholarship. If he misplaces a few trees, his forests 
are splendid. If there is a lot of himself in his Rabelais, there is also a lot 
of Rabelais, and of the best. 

Donatp M. FRAME 
Columbia University 


Quatre Visages de Denis Diderot. Par Georges May. Paris: Boivin et C*, 
1951. Pp. 209. 


The charm of this group of essays is, like Paul Ledieu’s Lettres d Sophie 
Volland, assured by the charm of Diderot’s own letters. Professor May 
announces in his Introduction that he likes Diderot, even in his weak- 
nesses and excesses. The essays make pleasant reading, at least for those 
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who like Diderot too. Professor May writes with ease, chooses his quota- 
tions with skill and understanding, and emphasizes interesting aspects of 
Diderot’s intellectual and emotional life by selection and condensation. 
Through the details runs the tying line of hypotheses which form the 
titles of his four studies. 

“Diderot gastronome” is frankly an hors-d’ceuvre. The chief interest 
of the essay is the revelation that the Jesuits of Trévoux, who roundly 
accused the Encyclopedist in their Journal of plagiarizing without ac- 
knowledgment from Pére Chomel’s Dictionnaire cwconomique, did not 
always indicate their source when they borrowed from the same work for 
their own Dictionnaire. The rarity of culinary recipes after Volume II is 
explained by Mr. May as the result partly of the Jesuit attack, partly of 
the arrival of the Protestant Chevalier de Jaucourt, who took over much 
of the pure compilation and revealed a distinctly nonepicurean attitude 
in his article “Cuisine.” 

The second essay, “Diderot pessimiste,” attempts to divide Diderot’s 
life into three emotional periods, the first of clearly dominant optimism, 
up to 1760, the second a “dialectically necessary” transitional period of 
predominant pessimism, followed after 1765 by an enduring period of 
mellow tranquillity. But the concepts of optimism and pessimism seem 
to me too vague and debatable to be usefully applied to Diderot’s life, 
much less to his works, especially when philosophical optimism is con- 
fused with temperamental joie de vivre. It is common knowledge that the 
years from 1757 to 1762 brought many major sorrows and disappointments 
to the Encyclopedist. But did he ever believe wholeheartedly in the natural 
goodness of man? The import of his influence on Rousseau’s first Discourse 
is highly debatable. It was greater on the Discourse on Inequality, in which 
A. O. Lovejoy discerned a strong dosage of fundamental pessimism, a 
radical evil in men which prevents them from forming any but profoundly 
corrupt human societies. To speak of the “latent pessimism” of La Reli- 
gieuse or the blacker pessimism of Le Neveu de Rameau seems to me to 
afford no useful insight into those literary masterpieces. The latter is 
more resentful than pessimistic, as Diderot lashes out at the individuals 
and the society which he held to blame for the failure of his dramas and 
the condemnation of the Encyclopédie. His conciusion that the philosopher 
can be free is in keeping with his optimistic views of man’s condition and 
the long-run triumph of justice and virtue. 

Contrary to some of Professor May’s supporting assumptions and hy- 
potheses is the plausible and, I believe, proven fact that the whole emo- 
tional tone of Le Neveu de Rameau was set during the summer months of 
1761, to which later additions and intercalations brought no essential 
change. Rameau was full-grown before Glénat appeared upon the scene, 
and the parallel passages of the letters of 1762 are reminiscent rather than 
contemporaneous. But if the hypotheses fall, the assembly of information 
concerning Diderot’s relations with his wife, the Vollands, and numerous 
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other friends is useful and interesting. An excellent insight into the un- 
deniable charm of Diderot’s letters (page 59) merits quotation: “‘.. .il 
s’est confié avec tant de franchise, quelquefois méme avec tant de naiveté 
et de candeur 4 ceux de ses correspondants qui nous ont conservé ses 
confessions, que nous avons le sentiment de le connaitre comme on con- 
nait un vieil ami, et d’étre nous-mémes les réels destinataires des lettres 
adressées selon les éditeurs 4 Sophie Volland, 4 Grimm, 4 Mme d’Epinay, a 
Damilaville.” A final association is made in this essay between Diderot 
and a long line of ‘“moralistes,” including Seneca, Montaigne, Racine, and 
Pascal. For Racine and Pascal, I would substitute Saint-Evremond and 
especially Fontenelle, whom J.-R.Carré has described as “le croyant 
pessimiste au progres.” 

In the third essay, on “Diderot et l’été 1769,” the prodigious fecundity 
of these summer months is admirably shown. Among other activities, 
Diderot was reviewing books and preparing a Salon for Grimm, correct- 
ing, revising, and reading proofs for Galiani, supervising the plates for 
two volumes of the Encyclopédie, writing many of his most entertaining 
letters, both to Sophie Volland and Mme de Maux, establishing a summer 
home for his family at Sévres, carrying on numerous business deals, and 
reviewing his exchange of letters with Falconet. At the peak of his creative 
energy and with the will to work—he confessed that he had never worked 
harder in his life—he still had time to compose in about three weeks’ 
time the masterpiece of the year, the three conversations which make up 
the Réve de d’ Alembert. 

In the second part of this essay, Professor May discusses the composi- 
tion of this last work and the various influences that were acting upon it. 
Unfortunately, he here builds a hypothesis on the false, or rather trans- 
posed, dating, probably by Vandeul, of the two letters to Sophie Volland 
of 2 and 11 September. Mr. May also sees in the rigid determinism of the 
Réve and the sentimental letters of the period an insoluble antinomy 
between the head and the heart. But Diderot was no narrow-minded 
materialist, and there is nothing in a thoroughgoing philosophy of nat- 
uralism that would deny the “truths” of dreams or of the heart. It is as 
common an experience, too, for a philosopher to think beyond the mores 
of his time, to which he nevertheless conforms his practical living, as it is 
for a lover to favor the heart when writing to his lady. 

The final essay, ““Diderot entre le réel et le roman,” contains a number 
of perspicacious observations on the transformation of the historic or 
material fact into novelistic art. Diderot had a decided preference, after 
the failure of the abstract, moralistically symbolic characters of his early 
dramas, for authentic facts, for living and known persons. He believed 
that the ‘‘conte historique” could be much more effective and interesting 
than the ‘‘conte merveilleux” or the ‘conte plaisant,”’ and wrote in this 
genre all his masterpieces, beginning with La Religieuse. Real characters, 
actual events, and known settings, were the pattern upon which 
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his Burgundian imagination embroidered. “Truth,” he declared, (and 
truth alone) “has its piquant aspects—when handled by a genius.” From 
his experience with the Salons and Chardin, he learned how the artist, 
working from an exterior model, imaginatively forms his interior model, 
adds the significant feature or gesture, the wart or the tic, and thus pro- 
duces an artistic and convincing portrait. This hypothesis is a very plausi- 
ble explanation of the development of Diderot’s esthetic theories, although 
La Religieuse and Le Neveu de Rameau were composed almost too early— 
between the first and second Salon—to have been radically influenced 
by his views on the plastic arts. 

In a suggestive analysis of Diderot’s realism, especially the relation 
between the author and his heroes, Professor May finds that Diderot, 
like Proust and Gide, never ‘“‘cut the umbilical cord” between himself 
and his creations, whereas the later realistic school endowed their char- 
acters with separate existences, like Flaubert’s Emma, from which they 
then disassociated themselves. Moreover, both Diderot and Proust were 
excellent mimes, creators of pastiches. The characterization of the nephew 
Rameau is a literary pastiche of a human model, but is imaginatively 
built up to the philosopher’s own stature in this most successful of Diderot’s 
creations. The important point is made that this work, which Diderot 
conceived as a satire and which would certainly have appeared as such to 
his contemporaries, nevertheless contains the elements of artistic trans- 
mutation which justify its modern classification as a novel. Diderot’s 
settings, too, are more impressionistically than realistically given. There 
are no static descriptions in the manner of Balzac in his works. The chief 
interest is always in the group of human beings who make up the animated 
tableaux, whether in his famous descriptions of Vernet’s paintings, his 
own novels, or his most successful letters to Sophie Volland. 

The many facets of Diderot’s mind, like the ever changing aspects of 
his physiognomy, are an open invitation to scholars to supply such studies 
as these by Professor May. Many more contributions are needed before 
Diderot’s intellectual history can be satisfactorily written. 

Norman L. Torrey 
Columbia University 


Rousseau: Vhomme et l’euwre. Par Daniel Mornet. Paris: Boivin et C*, 
1950. Pp. 187. 


Like the preceding volumes in the series formerly called Le Livre de 
l’Etudiant and now Connaissances des Lettres, Professor Daniel Mornet’s 
Rousseau: Vhomme et l'ewre has been written not only for university 
students and faculty members but also for a larger public susceptible to 
a clearly developed, carefully coordinated and agreeably presented study 
of some aspect of French and world literature. 

Two outstanding contributions to scholarship on the French eighteenth 
century have been Les Origines intellectuelles de la Révolution frangaise 
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and the definitive critical edition of the Nowvelle Héloise. Both were pre- 
sented by Professor Mornet and both have added immeasurably to a better 
understanding of the age itself. M. Mornet has read widely and deeply 
in the period, and his knowledge of studies on Rousseau with their im- 
portant contributions but almost inevitable contradictions is vast. It 
would seem, then, that M. René Jasinski, present director of the collec- 
tion, has done wisely in his choice for author of a book on Rousseau which 
would enter into the spirit of the series. 

Moreover, M. Mornet, who has no desire to add his own to the disparate 
interpretations of Jean-Jacques, nor to attempt a reconciliation of dia- 
metrically opposed points of view already held, has a less ambitious but 
more secure aim. It is to offer in his presentation a certain number of 
broad truths about Rousseau which only the most perverse or the most 
quixotic would contradict. 

Perhaps it is high time this should be done. In the wake of the great 
flood of personal reactions, of piquant but often unchecked hypotheses, 
of psychological and psychiatric exegeses, we are quite ready for another 
well-grounded synthesis of Rousseau as man and writer. To achieve such 
a study M. Mornet will, as in the past, resort to an objective, historical 
method of criticism. 

With two or three minor points of exception, a strictly chronological 
order guides the book’s ensemble. The twenty-four pages which comprise 
Part I are a model of concision and academic urbanity as they sketch the 
Genevan background and Jean-Jacques’ life and intellectual formation 
up to the First Discourse. 

Part II, which takes up the two Discourses and the Lettre a d’ Alembert, 
leans heavily on and is an able digest of the scholarship of such authorities 
as Messrs. Havens, Vaughn, Vallette, Spink, and Fuchs. Not only does 
it offer the initiate a useful introduction to the more detailed works of 
such critics as the above, but it serves the purpose of refreshing the mind 
of the advanced Rousseauist as well. M. Mornet refuses to commit him- 
self on the highly controversial aspects of this part of Jean-Jacques’ life 
and thought, but gives renewed emphasis to the point of view—too often 
understressed—that we here see a Rousseau who denounces the reasoning 
faculties of others rather than reason itself. In fact, these early works 
give strong evidence of great personal confidence in his powers of rationali- 
zation which will find its ultimate expression in the mathematical logic 
of the Contrat social. 

Part III, given over to the Nowvelle Héloise, the Contrat social and 
Emile, takes up, as it no doubt should, approximately one half of the 
volume. The sources from which M. Mornet draws are, for the most 
part, familiar to the reader well-acquainted with the literary, social and 
ethical history of the French eighteenth century. The pages devoted to 
the Nouvelle Héloise, however, are in particular firmly grounded on M. 
Mornet’s own past exhaustive scholarship. Nor do certain incidental 
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doubts concerning his explanations of Rousseau’s use of fact and fiction 
in creating the novel detract from one’s appreciation of a chapter where 
historical and literary appreciation are blended with easy clarity. In the 
following chapter, within a short space, M. Mornet covers a great deal of 
ground as he leads us through the complex abstractions of the Contrat 
social with its “raison raisonnante,” its “rigueur mathématique,” its 
“impérieux dogmatisme,” and with its impact upon succeeding generations. 
As a first introduction to a work which, of all those Rousseau wrote, has 
been, we are told (page 101), the object of the most comment, analysis, 
praise, and blame, it is excellent. In the third of these chapters, Emile is 
summarized book by book and painstakingly situated in the great current 
of modern pedagogical history. Emphasis of interpretation is placed on 
the concept that if the Nowvelle Héloise is Jean-Jacques’ “‘réve d’amour,”’ 
Emile is his dream of perfection and of the happiness which may be realized 
through this perfection. 

Part IV follows Rousseau’s life with its vicissitudes and emotional 
sequences from Emile to Jean-Jacques’ death. It includes two brief but 
informative chapters which touch on various aspects of the Confessions 
and the Réveries d’un promeneur solitaire, and concludes with a number 
of observations on Rousseau’s influence in France and elsewhere in Europe 
before the French Revolution. 

Despite the brevity imposed upon him by the pattern of the series for 
which he is writing, M. Mornet’s little book is a comprehensive historical 
and literary study with certain arresting insights into Rousseau’s life and 
his principal works. It may be objected by some that a little more boldness 
of view, a greater depth of interpretation might have been expected of a 
scholar of M. Mornet’s attainments. The fact remains that we here have 
a valuable work of synthesis containing, in limited space, a wealth of 
information which serves, among other things, as a highly satisfactory 
introduction to such new works of fresh vision and striking penetration as 
M. Jean Guéhenno, for instance, is now presenting to the literary public. 

Ottis E. FeLttows 
Columbia University 


Le Patriotisme dans le thédtre sérieuxr de la Révolution (1789-1799). Par 
Jean-Alexis Rivoire. Paris: Editions Gilbert et C®*, 1950. Pp. 245. 


So few books have been written on the theater of the French Revolution 
that when one appears it is an event of interest and pleasure for scholars 
in the field. 

The thesis subject chosen by M. Rivoire is not as easy as it might seem, 
for “le patriotisme” is one of those words which had infinite breadth of 
meaning during the Revolution; at different times and in the hands of 
different writers, its meaning ranged from simple allegiance to the father- 
land to a sort of exalted devotion to all humanity. Between these extremes, 
“le patriotisme” referred more specifically to respect for the Constitutional 
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Monarchy during the early years of the Revolution, to loyalty to the 
Jacobin dictatorship during the Terror, and to the maintenance of liberty 
(equality and fraternity were more or less abandoned under the pressure 
of practical politics) during the Directory. 

M. Rivoire is always the master of this elusive subject, and he has 
showed, with accuracy and clarity, how the theater reflected these shifting 
shades of meaning. He reveals that, during the Constituent Assembly, 
the theater abounded with effusive outbursts of patriotism, confused at 
times with sympathy for proposed reforms; but the enthusiasm changed 
to disillusion after the flight to Varennes. The dominant theme of the 
plays of the Terror was support of the régime, “juste ou non,” although 
the authors could not refrain from echoing the internecine struggle within 
the Convention and the preoccupation with civil wars and the threat of 
invasion. After the fall of Robespierre, a few anti-Jacobin plays appeared, 
but the tone of the period—at least, so far as the theater was concerned— | 
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was one of weariness, with the dreams of Utopian reforms and universal 
insurrection dwindling to a mere attempt to be satisfied with a few gains 
of the previous years. This attitude was, of course, fostered by the political 
parvenus and speculators of the Directory. 

Perhaps the most interesting section of the book deals with the human 
side of “le patriotisme.” If family attachments conflict with the interest 
of the state, it is the latter which dictates the action of a true patriot. In 
L’Epoux républicain (page 148), a republican husband denounces his 
aristocratic wife before the Revolutionary Tribunal. In Les Citoyens 
frangais (page 142), a young suitor wins the approval of his future mother- 
in-law by proclaiming his devotion to his country. Children are considered 
the property of the state, and in some respects the propaganda of the 
Jacobin party foreshadows the ideology inculcated by twentieth-century 
totalitarian governments: witness La Mort du jeune Barra (page 153), in 
which parents are led to glory in the probable death of their children in 
defense of the régime, and Agricol Viala (page 157), in which a mother’s 
grief is supposed to be assuaged by the knowledge that, although her own 
son has died for liberty, all the sons of the Republic are hers. Patriotism is 
placed above love for fiancée, wife, or children, whether the play deals 
with a contemporary subject or with a subject from antiquity ; for tragedies, 
even though written in the classic vein, teem with the incongruous pa- 
triotic fever of the Parisian sans-culottes. 

It is regrettable to have to point out that M. Rivoire has arbitrarily 
excluded two sources of material which could have added stature to his 
work. In the first place, he has limited himself to “toutes les tragédies et 
tous les drames que nous avons pu trouver dans la Bibliothéque Nationale 
et la Bibliothéque de l’Arsenal’”’ (page 1). By so doing, he has knowingly 
eliminated other genres—particularly unfortunate for this work—such as 
“piéces de circonstance” and “‘faits historiques,” on the grounds that they 
are plays in one act. However, the authors of these “faits historiques”’ 
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were in deadly earnest, and their plays often reflect more spontaneous 
patriotic feeling than the belabored tragedies and dramas of greater 
length. M. Rivoire suggests that these short productions are worthy of a 
study in themselves (page 35); if so, they are worth more to this thesis 
than the summary dismissal they receive. Incidentally, M. Rivoire has 
found it to his advantage to cite several one-act plays in spite of his pro- 
posed restrictions. 

In the second place, M. Rivoire has not consulted Revolutionary news- 
papers for popular reaction to the plays he discusses. In studying the 
theater of the French Revolution, it seems highly important that plays be 
evaluated in terms of their popularity and their influence, since they 
hardly merit consideration from a literary point of view. Had M. Rivoire 
read the reviews of plays, he would have found salient quotations to il- 
luminate his points and substantiate his theories; instead, he has been 
content to cite Jauffret, Hérissay and other secondary opinions. By ex- 
amining the newspapers of the day, M. Rivoire would have discovered, 
among other things, that most tragedies were not popular enough to war- 
rant his assertion that “les sujets antiques jouissent d’une grande vogue 
pendant la Révolution” (page 36). Much of the time, they were given as 
“représentations gratuites” or as forced performances of plays approved 
by Jacobin censors. 

This book is readable and usable, splendidly annotated, with a good 
bibliography and index. It must be added that the analyses of plays are 
brief and the quotations are held to a minimum. Within the limits he has 
set for himself, M. Rivoire has done a highly commendable job. 

KENNETH N. McKee 
New York University 


Le “Panorama Littéraire de Europe’ (1833-1834): une revue légitimiste 
sous la Monarchie de Juillet. Par Thomas R. Palfrey. (Northwestern Uni- 
versity Studies, Humanities Series, No. 22), Evanston, Illinois: North- 
western University Press, 1950. Pp. v + 154. 

Au foisonnement de ses revues souvent éphéméres, aux curiosités instables 
et brouillonnes qu’elles s’efforcent de satisfaire ou d’exploiter, reconnaissons 
une fois de plus que l’Age romantique, for better or for worse, est bel et bien 
le pére du nétre. Rien n’a changé depuis l’époque ot le Panorama Littéraire 
de l'Europe prétendait “digérer,”’ pour le bénéfice de ses lecteurs, un choix 
d’articles qu’il lui suffirait de puiser dans les principales publications du 
continent. Rien n’a changé, si ce n’est dans le sens d’un raffinement plus 
subtil encore, des procédés par ot le magazine en question, tout en jurant 
ses grands dieux qu’il excluait la politique, la réintroduisait en sous-main: 
et c’était, dans son cas, une défense de |’orthodoxie monarchique et reli- 
gieuse, contre les patentes hérésies du régime de Louis-Philippe et des doc- 
trines de Lamennais. Tout subsiste, enfin, de la loi biologique, applicable ici 
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comme ailleurs, qui veut que survivent les plus aptes, autrement dit, les 
plus habiles. A premiére vue, le Panorama Littéraire, qui dura quatorze mois 
(juillet 1833-septembre 1834), appartient a la catégorie des ‘‘faibles’’; mais 
son directeur, Edouard Mennechet, sut tirer son épingle du jeu. I] comprit 
en temps opportun tout le profit qu’il aurait 4 devenir rédacteur-en-chef 
(sans responsabilités administratives) d’un autre recueil, en l’espéce La 
Mode, dont la circulation plus étendue et les fonds plus substantiels lui 
assureraient, selon la savoureuse formule de Mr. Palfrey, “les moyens de 
faire vivre sa famille et de continuer son opposition 4 la Monarchie de 
Juillet.” 

(Euvre de spéculation tant qu’on voudra, le Panorama n’a pas laissé 
d’apporter son mince filet d’eau au fleuve des idées romantiques. Avant de 
mentir 4 ses promesses et 4 son titre méme; avant d’accorder (dés le numéro 
de janvier 1834) une prépondérance marquée aux productions frangaises, 
il a joué son réle dans l’acclimatation des littératures étrangéres, et singulié- 
rement,—c’est 14 son originalité véritable,—dans celle des littératures russe 
et scandinave. La collaboration du prince Elim Mestscherski d’une part et 
de Jean-Jacques Ampére d’autre part, pour teintée qu’elle fat de préoccupa- 
tions politiques ou religieuses, eut le mérite d’attirer l’attention du public 
sur des domaines jusqu’alors inexplorés de la géographie littéraire europé- 
enne. 

Mr. Palfrey, 4 qui nous devions déji un ouvrage estimé sur L’Europe 
Littéraire (Paris: Champion, 1927), périodique d’une autre stature que le 
Panorama, mais son contemporain et visiblement son modéle, a ajouté un 
complément fort bien venu & ses études antérieures. On lira avec fruit son 
petit volume, que quelques erreurs de loin en loin, typographiques et autres, 
ne réussissent point 4 déparer. Tables, appendices et index sont aussi com- 
plets qu’on le peut souhaiter, particulitrement précieux pour les renseigne- 
ments biographiques qu’ils nous donnent sur les collaborateurs du Panorama. 
On regrettera seulement que, dans le cas de certains qui jouissent encore 
d’une renommée crépusculaire (Guiraud, Michaud, Nettement, Sue, etc.), 
Mr. Palfrey se soit contenté d’une référence globale 4 la bibliographie de 
Thieme. I] en va un peu comme si, pour nous recommander un bon restau- 
rant 4 New York, |’on nous renvoyait 4 l’annuaire des téléphones. 

JEAN-ALBERT Bip 
Columbia University 


Gérard de Nerval, 1808-1855: Poet, Traveler, Dreamer. By 8. A. Rhodes. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1951. Pp. xi + 416. 


The aim of this book, as the author says in his foreword, is to present a 
full-length portrait of Gérard de Nerval to the English-speaking reader. 
Gérard is indeed too little known abroad, although his poetic stature has 
steadily increased in France during the twentieth century, and he has 
been accepted as one of the authentic forerunners of modern poetry. 
Aristide Marie’s biography, published in 1914, inaugurated a long series 
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of studies of Gérard’s life and works, too many of which, unfortunately, 
are of the “vie romancée” type. Professor Rhodes acknowledges his debt 
to his predecessors, particularly to Aristide Marie. He is thoroughly 
familiar with more recent publications, the various fragments and letters 
that have appeared, the studies of special aspects of Gérard’s personality 
and work, and has used them to bring his biography as up to date as 
possible. He seems to me to accept somewhat too readily the rather facile 
psychoanalytic interpretations found in Sebillotte’s La Vie secréte de 
Gérard de Nerval (1948), from which he quotes frequently, taking over 
the thesis that “‘all [Gérard’s] loves had sprung from the same matrix— 
mother-love” (page 323). Except for this, the portrait is a lifelike and 
appealing one. 

The biography is based on Gérard’s “autobiographical” works as well 
as on the authenticated facts of his life. Professor Rhodes himself points 
out that “the authenticity and validity of the former material for the 
biographer is open to the criticism that it verges no less on fancy and 
dream than on reality” (page 4). He maintains, however, that if one ignores 
this material one cannot know a writer such as Gérard completely. Gérard 
lived as much in dream as in reality, and, as he himself says more than 
once, had difficulty in distinguishing between them. This is perfectly true, 
but it should not absolve a biographer from the task of discovering, to the 
best of his ability, what was dream and what reality. Otherwise there is 
the danger that a writer’s works will be considered as source material for 
his biography rather than as the transmutation of life into art. This is a 
trap into which many biographers of Baudelaire and Rimbaud, for ex- 
ample, have fallen, and Professor Rhodes does not entirely avoid it. He 
often gives no references for his quotations from Gérard, so that one can- 
not tell whether the source is a matter-of-fact letter or a page of Aurélia. 

It is unfortunate that the style of the book often handicaps the reader’s 
pleasure in the material. The very numerous translated passages tend to 
be painfully awkward: “Precisely the sun had set towards Capri” (page 
224); “I narrated that on approaching Aplimori I had stopped in a little 
grove of mulberry and olive trees where some rarer pine trees spread here 
and there their somber parasols” (page 319); and, in a passage from 
Heine: ‘‘Without understanding much the German language Gérard 
divined better the sense of a poem written in German than those who had 
made a lifelong study of this tongue” (pages 256-257). The same sort of 
awkwardness frequently spills over into the text: “‘on discovering he could 
handle better the pen” (page 40) ; “Hoffmann’s portrait. . .to which Gérard 
must have thought” (page 65); “the discreet pleasures of the boudoir or 
the wicked ones of the green carpet” (page 44). There is an overdose of 
inversions; in a little over a px we find “To his atelier came the long- 
haired vanguard,” “To Jelian’s studio came also,” “Equally soberly 
attired appeared” (pages 40-41). And the generally straightforward narra- 
tive is not improved by occasional purplish passages such as “The land- 
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scape in his secluded domain is covered with flowers and ashes, and the 
air in it echoes as if with strains from Orpheus’ lyre’ (page 5). 

If Professor Rhodes has not entirely fulfilled the promise of his title as 
far as the poet is concerned, his portrait of the traveler and the dreamer is 
both thoroughly documented and written with great understanding and 
sympathy. It is perhaps unfair to criticize an author for not doing what 
lies outside his expressed intention, but one cannot help wishing that, in 
presenting Gérard to English-speaking readers, Professor Rhodes had 
gone on to show how he transformed reality and dream alike into art, 
how his works fulfill the intention expressed in Aurélia to “dominer mes 
sensations au lieu de les subir.” We are charmed by “‘le fol délicieux,” we 
grieve for “le ténébreux,—le veuf,—l’inconsolé,”’ but Gérard’s claim to 
fame is that he was the author of Les Chiméres, Sylvie and Aurélia. The 
lunatic and the lover is remembered because he was also the poet. 


MARGARET GILMAN 
Bryn Mawr College 


Connaissance de Baudelaire. Par Henri Peyre. Paris: Librairie José Corti, 
1951. Pp. 237. 


Professor Peyre says in his foreword that his book might well have been 
entitled “Etat présent des études baudelairiennes.” It is indeed that, but 
it is more. Besides giving a thorough account and evaluation of the immense 
amount of work that has been done on Baudelaire, and a wealth of sug- 
gestions as to what still remains to be done, Professor Peyre has through- 
out woven into this fabric of past and future work his own deep and un- 
derstanding ‘‘connaissance de Baudelaire.” 

The book is divided into eleven chapters on various aspects of Baude- 
laire’s life and works, followed by a bibliography. The arrangement is in 
general satisfactory, although the last part of the chapter “La Vie. Sa 
Mére. L’Enfance. Le Gouffre’”’ seems to break the biographical continuity, 
and might better have come later, perhaps in the chapter on “Baudelaire 
et la religion.’”” To my mind the only unsatisfactory chapter is “La Fortune 
et l’influence de Baudelaire,” which, especially in the part dealing with 
Baudelaire’s fame outside France, seems inadequate and unsure, with a 
noticeable lack of focus. But in all the other chapters Professor Peyre is 
remarkably successful in integrating critical bibliography, hints for future 
work, and his own comments and opinions. 

Professor Peyre seems to have read practically everything, good, bad, 
and indifferent, that has been written on Baudelaire, and he guides his 
reader with admirable sureness. A few slips are perhaps worth noting. 
The study referred to on page 23 as “en préparation” was published some 
years ago (Mother Mary Alphonsus, 8.H.C.J., The Influence of Joseph de 
Maistre on Baudelaire, Bryn Mawr, Pa., 1943). The statement (page 63) 
that the Crépet and N.R.F. editions are ‘également admirables’’ fails to 
distinguish between the mediocre early volumes, without critical apparatus, 
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edited by Féli Gautier, and the excellent later ones, edited by Y.-G. Le 
Dantec, of the N.R.F. edition. The article on Le Voyage (by E. M. Schenck 
and M. Gilman), mentioned on page 68, deals, not with the sources of the 
poem, but with the discovery, among the Flaubert papers, of the long-lost 
“placard” of Le Voyage and L’ Albatros, and the variants it presents. In 
discussing Bandy’s Word-Index of Baudelaire’s Poems (page 117), Professor 
Peyre (misled, I suspect, by the fact that the Jndez is so strictly alpha- 
betical that irregular noun plurals are separated from their singulars, etc.) 
gives a somewhat false impression as to the words most frequently used 
by Baudelaire. For example, if one counts together wil and yeux this turns 
out to be the noun most frequently used by Baudelaire. 

Occasionally Professor Peyre makes statements that I would question. 
His remark (page 26) that Baudelaire had published his great article on 
Hugo in the Revue Fantaisiste in 1861 ‘‘en toute gratuité et sans vouloir 
plaire 4 personne”’ overlooks the fact that the article had been commis- 
sioned the previous year by Eugéne Crépet for his Poétes Francais series, 
and had cost Baudelaire great effort. He writes to Crépet in 1860: “Je me 
suis déjA mis 4 votre V. Hugo... .Je n’ai pas besoin de vous dire, vous le 
savez, qu’il y a lA pour moi un tour de force 4 faire” (Correspondance 
générale, ed. Crépet, ITI, 109-110). And a year later the article was finally 
finished. Again when Professor Peyre, discussing the Paradis artificiels 
and their influence on Rimbaud, says that Baudelaire “louait le dérégle- 
ment des sens” (page 159) he seems to forget the overwhelmingly moral 
conclusion of the Poéme du haschisch: “Qu’est-ce qu’un paradis qu’on 
achéte au prix de son salut éternel?” and so on. The statement on page 52, 
“la liste des poémes d’amour des Fleurs du mal pourrait désormais s’établir 
comme suit,’ and the list which follows, assigning the poems to their cycles, 
both seem somewhat dangerously categoric. The preceding paragraph 
suggests that Professor Peyre is following Feuillerat in his attributions, 
but in including in the Jeanne Duval cycle both Chanson d’aprés-midi and 
L’Héautontimorouménos he follows Crépet; Feuillerat connects the first 
with the mysterious “fille trés grande, trés mince, trés brune” of whom 
Baudelaire wrote to Poulet-Malassis in 1860, and puts the second also 
into the ‘“‘cycle dés femmes diverses.’’ But, as Professor Peyre so wisely 
observes later on: “rien n’empéche un poéte de s’inspirer dans la méme 
piéce de deux beautés diverses qu’il fond, si l’on peut ainsi dire, pour les 
besoins de la cause dans une méme tendresse; ou méme d’utiliser pour 
deux belles successives les mémes vers’’ (page 54). I have myself suggested, 
in reviewing Feuillerat’s book (MLQ, III, 345-349), that this may well 
be the case for two poems hitherto included without question in the Ma- 
dame Sabatier cycle, Tout entiére and Le Flacon. 

Except for such minor points, and a few cases in which my disagreement 
is entirely a matter of personal opinion, Professor Peyre’s judgments and 
conclusions, especially on such much-debated questions as Baudelaire’s 
sources, the architecture and themes of the Fleurs du mal, the Baudelaire- 
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Poe question, the originality of the Petits Poémes en prose, seem to me 
admirably wise and sure. Equally valuable are his numerous suggestions 
for future work. The student lost in the maze of Baudelaire bibliography, 
wondering whether there is anything left to be done, will find suggested 
here subject after subject of interest and importance: the literary milieu 
of Baudelaire’s youth, the influence of the Latin poetry he read at school, 
the theme of childhood in his works, his reputation and influence outside 
of France—to cite only a few. Professor Peyre rightly stresses the fact 
that “‘sur la langue, le style et la musique de Baudelaire, nous sommes 
encore démunis d’études satisfaisantes’” (page 116). One of the most 
stimulating chapters in the book, ‘L’Art baudelairien,” is full of sug- 
gestions for work along these lines, on Baudelaire’s “mouvement de 
tourbillon vertigineux,”’ his imagery, his versification, his ‘art du grand 
vers isolé,” his use of the sonnet; suggestions so penetrating, so provoca- 
tive, that one hopes that Professor Peyre himself will one day give us this 
much-needed book on Baudelaire’s art. 

Another chapter which deserves special attention is the concluding one, 
“Baudelaire romantique et classique,” a subject which Professor Peyre is 
particularly well fitted to deal with. He shows in detail how the two ele- 
ments mingled, balanced and reinforced each other, and concludes: 
“Baudelaire est complet et émouvant parce qu’il aspira au classicisme 
sans jamais y atteindre pour s’y enfermer dans une attitude... .Son 
ceuvre n’est jamais sereine ou immobile; elle tend sans cesse vers le haut, 
elle est attirée vers le bas par de troubles frissons’’ (page 197). The chapter 
is both an admirable conclusion to the book and a definitive essay on a 
very delicate problem that had not hitherto been treated in any satisfac- 
tory fashion. 

In the selected bibliography of 337 items which follows the text, Pro- 
fessor Peyre has not, I think, omitted any work on Baudelaire of major 
importance; the only items I should like to see added are Henry Dérieux’s 
Baudelaire: Trois Essais (Bale, 1917), Marcel Raymond’s essay on 
Baudelaire in his Génies de France (Neuchatel, 1942), and Jackson 
Mathews’ excellent article on ‘Baudelaire in English’ (Sewanee Review, 
Spring, 1949). On the other hand I tend to feel that for the purposes of the 
bibliography certain items which are included might well have been 
omitted, either because of their lack of intrinsic value, or because they 
have been superseded by later work. Since some items are discussed in 
the text, others commented on briefly in the bibliography, it would have 
been a help to the reader if references to pages of the text had been given 
in the bibliography. As it is, the reader using the bibliography and wish- 
ing to know where in the text certain works are discussed, must make a 
patient search by way of the index. 

It is unfortunate that the bibliography, and to a lesser degree the text 
itself, should be disfigured by a regrettably large number of technical 
flaws: misprints, lack of consistency in bibliographical form, punctuation, 
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capitalization and the like. Several items in the bibliography are out of 
alphabetical order, and two important books discussed in the text have 
been accidentally dropped out: Ferran’s Esthétique de Baudelaire and 
Royére’s Baudelaire poéte de ’amour, which should be numbers 125 and 
285. It may save some confusion to point out that in the text the footnote 
on page 115 belongs on page 127, and the one on page 127 on page 135. 

These flaws, so numerous as to be slightly exasperating, are, however, 
insignificant as compared to the great qualities of the book. It will be an 
invaluable guide in orienting the student in the mass of work on Baude- 
laire, and in suggesting new lines to be followed. And those who already 
know Baudelaire well will find delight and stimulation in the penetration 
and insight that are so apparent throughout the book. Professor Peyre is 
a shining example of his precept that “loin de s’exclure, la connaissance 
et l’amour d’un poéte peuvent et doivent se concilier.” 

MarGarReEtT GILMAN 

Bryn Mawr College 


The Symbolist Aesthetic in France, 1885-1895. By A. G. Lehmann. Oxford: 
Basil Blackwell, 1950. Pp. viii + 318. 


Students of modern French literature are generally agreed that the 
writers of the close of the last century cannot be readily grouped into a 
well-defined and coherent movement. However attractive the notion of an 
école littéraire may seem, such a concept tends at once to submerge differ- 
ences and to magnify similarities. It is true, of course, that areas of agree- 
ment do exist among the writers of 1885-1895, but one is more impressed 
by the variety of literary effort at this time than by any ordered unity of 
purpose. An astute critic has declared: “L’Ecole Symboliste avec un E et 
un S majuscules ne fut qu’un mythe auquel, seuls, accordérent créance les 
critiques hostiles aux directions nouvelles.” This is not to reduce literary 
history to the individual works of seemingly isolated writers, but to direct 
attention to the varying assumptions and practices that dominate crea- 
tive effort and which in themselves may provide a measure of coherence. 

It is primarily with literary assumptions that Mr. Lehmann is concerned. 
He writes, however, not as a literary historian but as a philosopher of art; 
his interest in esthetics is thus not only descriptive but normative: he 
seeks to explain and to arraign, to evaluate literary attitudes in the light 
of present-day conceptions of the nature and end of the creative process. 
Having asked what a given writer believed, he then must go on to say 
whether or not this belief was “right.” For Mr. Lehmann, truth and 
falsity have objective value in esthetics, and theoreticians must stand or 
fall in so far as their doctrines accord with more recent “discoveries.” 
Specifically, the author leans heavily on the elaborations of R. G. Colling- 
wood (The Principles of Art) and, to a somewhat lesser degree, on the 
writings of S. Alexander and I. A. Richards. His approach to the symbolist 
1. Francois Ruchon, Jules Laforgue, 1924, p. 215. 
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writers not as poets so much as estheticians is important for both the con- 
tributions and the inadequacies present in their philosophical attitudes. 

Mr. Lehmann has chosen his subject matter well. For while the decade 
1885-1895 was not an especially rich period in creative production, it was 
a decade of excited and often disorganized theorizing. But it is a late date 
in the history of symbolism. Mallarmé apart, the names that come most 
readily to mind are those of minor poets and minor critics: Moréas, Kahn, 
Ghil, Wyzéwa, Mauclair, Dujardin, Morice, and the like. It is in the 
writings of Mallarmé and of these relatively unimportant figures that 
the author bravely attempts to analyze and evaluate symbolist critical 
theory, recognizing that the dominant tendencies of a period are not 
always to be found mirrored in its creative giants, and that an analysis 
of the attitudes of secondary figures is likely to reveal confusions and 
contradictions rather than the systematic body of doctrine so neatly 
described in standard manuals. 

The book is organized not chronologically but rather around the central 
problems of esthetics with which the symbolists were concerned. The four 
large sections that make up the bulk of the inquiry deal in order with 
primary critical assumptions, poetic knowledge, poetic language, and the 
classification of the arts. The study concludes with an attempt to syn- 
thesize the results of the investigation and to redefine the term ‘‘symbol”’ 
in the light of the author’s philosophical position. 

Mr. Lehmann holds the starting-point of the symbolist esthetic to rest 
in a reaction to positivist theories, and he sets forth the premises and 
implications of Taine’s sociological method in clear and precise terms. 
But having reduced Taine’s position to a formula, the author goes on to 
explain the symbolist esthetic largely as a protest against the confusion 
of art and all other kinds of human activity. The attitudes of Baudelaire 
thus constitute ‘‘Pre-symbolist roots of anti-positivism,” and the large 
critical developments of the later nineteenth century fall into a dialectical 
pattern. 

It is certainly true that Taine did much to stimulate the philosophical 
speculations of younger writers—Laforgue provides an excellent case in 
point—and it is also true that Taine offers a convenient yardstick with 
which the conceptions of succeeding theorists can be measured. But it is 
dangerous to assume that his views represent those of his contemporaries. 
M. Baldensperger has already pointed out in this review that writers of 
the 1860’s and ’70’s were generally aware of the limitations of Taine’s 
theories,’ and it should not be forgotten that while Taine was expounding 
his positivist esthetic at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Verlaine, Rimbaud 
and Mallarmé were writing poetry originating in altogether different 
conceptions of artistic activity. However influential Taine’s views may 
have been in certain quarters, it will not do to confer on them an un- 


2. Fernand Baldensperger, ‘‘L’Opposition frangaise 4 ]’esthétique de Taine,’’ RR, 
XXXVI (1945), 122-133. 
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merited representative status and thereby explain symbolist critical at- 
titudes as a mere reaction. To be sure, Mr. Lehmann has read Nerval 
and Hugo, as well as the authoritative work of Albert Béguin on the 
origins of symbolism; but apart from some illuminating pages on 
Baudelaire, his account of the starting-point of the symbolist esthetic is 
partial and inadequate. 

An important part of the attempt of writers of the later nineteenth 
century to establish the autonomy of art consisted in a reformulation of 
the nature of poetic knowledge. Such knowledge, they held, results from 
the contact of the conscious poet with nonconscious entities such as le 
réve, réverie, and UV’inconscient. It is the first of these notions which Mr. 
Lehmann finds to be most important, in that it gives rise to a special 
irrational cognition that can best be described as “mystical.’’ Poetic 
knowledge comes to depend not on verifiable statements about objective 
fact but on the logic of the imagination that enables the poet to order 
his confused experiences. Viewed passively, the author insists, dreams 
have no artistic value. Moreover, art cannot be valued esthetically when 
considered exclusively as part of a total supernatural reality, as irrational 
knowledge mystically grasped. To this extent, Mr. Lehmann holds the 
symbolist account of poetic knowledge inadequate, however stimulating 
its concern with irrational forces may have been for later poets. 

The symbolists were as much reformers of poetic language as proponents 
of a special kind of poetic knowledge. But few of them seem to have recog- 
nized the importance of language in esthetic theory. Many lesser but none 
the less influential critics accepted the positivist view that the language of 
poetry is intellectualized, functioning referentially. In this context, words 
are signs merely, units of literal correspondence. For Mr. Lehmann, 
however, and this is central to his inquiry, language is the general term for 
all expression and art is a conscious activity of language in which the 
artist’s experience is articulated. The failure of the symbolists to define 
the position of language in art is thus responsible for the confusions of 
poetic and prosaic or poetic and musical language, and subsequent 
hermeticism and preciosity. 

The music of poetry was a constant concern of almost all of these writers, 
but for many of them, music was reduced to sound-play: alliteration, 
rhyme, assonance, and the like. Only Mallarmé conceived of music as a 
fuller use of poetic language in which words attain their maximum expres- 
siveness. The poet’s task is thus to eliminate the disorder of brute language 
and to replace it with ‘“‘musical” language, that is, language in which the 
poet’s experience is organically unified. It is of interest to note in passing 
how relatively unimportant Wagner’s influence seems to have been; where 
he was read, he was generally misunderstood. Wagner’s evangelical con- 
ception of art is at sharp variance with the symbolist notion of art as a 
private cult, the property of an élite. Mr. Lehmann’s revaluation of Wagner 
in France provides a sound corrective to more conventional views, although 
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it may have been possible to spare us so full a discussion of symbolist 
misinterpretations. The musicality of poetry and indeed of language gen- 
erally was the subject of widespread confusion and disagreement in 
symbolist esthetics. 

Mr. Lehmann admits in a forceful concluding chapter that several 
contradictory notions of symbolism were adumbrated in the closing years 
of the nineteenth century, and he contends that all of them contained 
distorted accounts of the nature of art. Much of this confusion has persisted 
into our own day because of the willingness of critics and historians to 
consider the theories of the so-called symbolist movement coherent and 
systematic. For Mr. Lehmann, symbolism is of little value as a historical 
generalization; as a source of artistic value, “symbols”? may be regarded 
as formal constructs in language, common to all imaginative literature. 
To be a symbolist, he concludes, “is merely to have a strong feeling for 
aesthetic qualities in writing: that is to say, to be a poet” (page 313). 

The important contributions to esthetic theory made by this work are 
somewhat limited by the critical assumptions of the author. It may reason- 
ably be contended that language is but one element of the materials of the 
artist and thus cannot subsume all artistic activity. For Mr. Lehmann, 
the structuring of poetic experience is reduced to linguistic expression and 
the term “language” is extended to include all elements in a complex 
formal pattern. 

From his insistence on language as the center of poetic activity comes 
the author’s emphasis on the conscious ordering of experience in art and 
on purposeful revision. It is therefore not surprising to find that while he 
is somewhat unsympathetic with many of the symbolist critical attitudes, 
he is violently antipathetic to surrealism, which he defines as “‘the worship 
of extravagant aimlessness” (page 93). Now Mr. Lehmann’s analysis of 
the esthetics of French writers from 1885 to 1895 does not depend in any 
way on his conception of surrealism, but he makes a determined and per- 
sistent effort to eliminate any possibility of continuity between these 
writers and the more extreme prestidigitators of our own day. 
Mr. Lehmann is unquestionably correct in emphasizing how different was 
Mallarmé’s approach to poetry from that of Breton and his colleagues, 
but he has a more difficult task in attempting to dissociate Rimbaud 
from ‘“‘the whole legend of pre-surrealism” (page 87, note 2). The unsys- 
tematic account of creative activity presented in the Lettres du Voyant, 
however incomplete, is in remarkable conformity with Rimbaud’s poetic 
practice and certainly underlies much of surrealist extravaganza. This is 
not to agree for a moment that surrealism can be described merely as ‘‘the 
suppression of conscious application” (page 94). Such a definition may do 
for Soupault or Breton; it would not apply to Eluard or Aragon who have 
none the less employed surrealist techniques. Automatic writing is hardly, 
as Mr. Lehmann seems to think, at the center of surrealist poetry. Most 
of the writing produced automatically was of poor quality (cf. Aragon, 
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Traité du style, 1928); its main purpose was to make possible fuller liberties 
of poetic exploration. 

It should be understood that neither surrealists nor symbolists nor any 
other writers create art by merely applying a set of esthetic principles. 
Indeed, if the greatness of Rimbaud, for example, depended on his theories, 
he would have a slippery place on the slopes of Mr. Lehmann’s Parnassus. 
One could wish that the author had attempted to complement his examina- 
tion of doctrine more frequently by the analysis of works of art, for the 
one cannot be studied fruitfully without the other. Esthetic theory can 
provide only a partial guide to creative achievement or failure. 
Mr. Lehmann feels that the symbolist period is one of tremendous ambi- 
tions and of relatively minor accomplishments. But to the extent that this 
is true, it may not be due to inadequate theories of art but to a host of 
other factors, of social or psychological as well as literary origin. In any 
case, today the reader of symbolist poetry should be grateful for what 
we have (and here I would include Rilke, Yeats, Valéry and other héritiers) 
rather than grieved for what we have not. 

I have perhaps insisted too much on what seem to me the weaknesses of 
this stimulating work. One cannot read it without a sense of admiration 
for the author’s industry and analytical powers, or without a sense of 
irritation in the face of his limited conception of literary creation. At 
times, Mr. Lehmann is too agressive: he writes of his adversaries in a 
carping style which adds nothing to the persuasiveness of his arguments. 
There are many misprints, although no more, perhaps, than are commonly 
found in French dissertations on English literature. It is regrettable that 
the author did not provide a bibliography; the student of the period must 
continue to use that of Guy Michaud. The bibliographical information 
in footnotes is generally complete, although in referring to Thibaudet’s 
La Poésie de Stéphane Mallarmé the author does not always tell us whether 
the edition of 1913 or of 1926—a different book—is in question (e.g., 
page 156, note 1). But these are minor matters. Mr. Lehmann’s work is 
an important contribution to the study of modern French literature in an 
area all too frequently ignored by literary historians; it is unfortunate 
that the book could not have been even better than it is. 

HaskELL M. Buiock 
Queens College 


The Poems of Aimeric de Peguilhan. By William P. Shepard and Frank 
M. Chambers. (Northwestern University Studies, Humanities Series 
No. 24) Evanston, IIl.: Northwestern University Press, 1950. Pp. vi + 
254. 


In 1932, Kolsen published Aimeric’s poem S’ieu tan ben non ames.' For 
this publication, the former director of the Library of the University of 
1. ZFSL, LXVI, 437. 
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Berlin, Dr. G. Naetebus,? had placed at his disposal transcripts from five 
manuscripts from the material he had gathered for an edition of Aimeric’s 
poems. The task was never accomplished. Already at that time, the late 
Professor Shepard was working on an edition of his own, of which he gave, 
from time to time , specimens in separate editions.* But, because of growing 
ill-health, he too had to give up the idea of ever finishing his work. He dis- 
cussed his material with, and handed it over to, Professor Chambers. Now, 
two years after Shepard’s death, the edition is completed, and we are sure 
that the late scholar would have been well satisfied with the work of his 
literary executor. Although being in the favorable position of using what 
another person had prepared,‘ or partly prepared, the present editor care- 
fully examined the solidity and fitness of every single item that had been 
handed to him, and often enough even rejected suggestions and interpreta- 
tions of his predecessor, thus making the whole work really his own. 

The first chapter of the Introduction deals with Aimeric’s life, for which 
there are two main sources: the Provengal vida and the poet’s own verses. 
The former, we think, deserves even less authority than the editor is in- 
clined to attribute to it. Aimeric got into trouble, it tells us, with the 
husband of a borgeza of Toulouse with whom he had fallen in love, and had 
to flee from the town and fazdir, as the vida says. Now, stanza V of No. 34 
uses the same verb faidir: Qu’ieu vi, ans que fos faiditz, Si fos per amor 
donatz Us cordos, qu’a dreg solatz N’issi’acortz e covitz.° This seems to have 
been for the author of the vida the starting point for inventing his story. 
Just as the editor translates ans que fos faiditz by “before I was exiled,” 
the ancient biographer thought that fos was the first person and Aimeric 
its subject. But stanzas IV and V deal with Domneys (‘“‘Lady-service’’), 
which is, according to the poet, de son loc partitz (stanza IV). He speaks of 
the “good old time” quan renhava domneys ses tracio and ends with this out- 
burst: Greu es, qui ve cum es e sap cum fo! So it was not the poet who was 
banished from his native town but Domneys that was driven out of its 
realm, and the Toulouse romance existed, we are afraid, only in the bi- 
ographer’s imagination. 

As to Aimeric’s poetical and professional career, the vida is certainly more 
reliable, but it adds hardly anything to what we learn from the poems them- 
selves. These offer allusions to a great many historical personalities, such 
as the Emperor Frederick II, Spanish kings and nobles, Italian princes and 
princesses, whereas those to courts of southern France remain rather in the 
background. But the editor rightly complains that those references are 
“distressingly vague.’’ So, in spite of his careful and subtle investigations, 
many points in Aimeric’s career remain in the dark. Who, for example, was 
the King of Aragon to whom Aimeric directed seven of his poems without 

2. Ibid., p. 437, note 1. 

3. Nos. 6, 12, 25, 43, 46, 47 of the edition. 

4. For details, see p. iii of the edition. 


5. Read adreg solatz, and put comma after issi’, the three nouns solatz, acortz, and 
covitz being coordinate and subjects to issi’. 
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disclosing his name? The editor holds it was Peter II, because Aimeric 
names him once with other deceased sovereigns as the representatives of 
the “good old time,” while Jeanroy thought of James I, Peter’s son, at least 
for two of them (Nos. 14 and 42). Who was the Countess Beatrice whose 
death Aimeric laments in a planh (No. 22) with all that praise and admira- 
tion which is generally bestowed in that kind of poems on well-known per- 
sonalities?? Did the poet make one prolonged stay in each of the two 
foreign countries which he no doubt knew very well, Spain and Italy, or 
did he go there several times as one could expect from a wandering min- 
strel?® 

Not all the fifty-three poems listed by Bartsch and Pillet-Carstens’ have 
been accepted for the present edition. Such rejections are not always as un- 
questionable as in the case of No. 53, which is only a part of Daude de 
Pradas’ Ben aj’amors.” Stylistic reasons are generally less cogent. Why 
should Aimeric not have tried for once to sing the beauties of nature as we 
find them in No. 31, excluded from the edition," just as he made, in No. 
45,” one single attempt at inventing a highly complicated metrical form? 
On the other hand, doubts remain as to the authenticity of some of the 
poems considered as genuine. In spite of the reasons given on page 11, it 
remains puzzling that the same poet should have composed two planhs on 
the same person (Nos. 30 and 48), here even on two persons.” No. 8 is 
claimed for Aimeric and denied to Guillem Figueira mainly on stylistic 
grounds, because “its tone and substance are not unlike those of several 
other poems of Aimeric” (page 27, see also page 77). Could not this very 


6. In these two poems, Aimeric calls the King of Aragon the good son of a good 
father. The editor thinks (p. 6) that this king could not be James I, because Peter II, 
his father, did not leave a good reputation behind him. But Aimeric certainly thought 
highly of Peter, since he names him, as we have just seen, among the venerable 
sovereigns of the past. 

7. Is it more than a coincidence that Gaucelm Faidit mentions the death of a 
Countess Beatrice, unidentified like Aimeric’s, in a crusade song composed at the 
beginning of the fourth crusade? Gaucelm Faidit and Aimeric knew each other, be- 
cause they were co-authors of a partimen (No. 28). 

8. Jeanroy is of the latter opinion, at least as far as Spain is concerned. The editor’s 
objection that the vida does not speak of such a reiterated stay in Spain (p. 5) cannot 
decide the question. 

9. K. Bartsch, Grundriss zur Geschichte der Provenzalischen Literatur (Elberfeld, 
1872), pp. 100 ff.; A. Pillet and H. Carstens, Bibliographie der Troubadours, (Halle, 
1933), pp. 8 ff. (P.-C.). 

10. See the editor’s article in MLN, LXIV (1949), 333. I had called attention to 
this fact over ten years earlier in my review of Professor Schutz’s edition of Daude 
de Pradas in Archiv fiir das Studium der Neueren Sprachen, CLXXII, 95-96. 

11. By this remark we do not claim that No. 31 is really by Aimeric. 

12. We do not know why No. 45 is listed as a descort by P.-C. and named so by the 
editor (p. 216). All the stanzas follow the same metrical scheme. It is not among the 
descorts in Maus, Peire Cardenals Strophenbau (Marburg, 1884), No. 817, nor does 
Appel, Vom Descort in ZRP, XI, 212-230, mention it. In a later article, however, the 
latter treats No. 45 as a descort (ibid., LIII, 164) without giving reasons for his change 
of mind. 

13. Azzo VI of Este and Bonifazio di San Bonifazio, joint rulers of Verona, who 
died within a short time of each other in November 1212. 
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fact have been a reason for a wrong attribution? So Schultz-Gora" is not 
fully convinced of Aimeric’s authorship, pointing to certain resemblances 
between No. 8 and P.-C. 217, 4b, one of the two cansos"* of Guillem Figueira. 

We just mentioned the fact that Aimeric generally uses uncomplicated 
metrical schemes. This and other metrical questions are amply discussed in 
the chapter on versification (pages 30-36). In the list of rime schemes, No. 
46 is mentioned as missing in Maus." It is there, though (No. 555, 1). The 
editor overlooked that the rimes in -es of the first four verses of each stanza 
are not all alike, the first and fourth having ¢, the second and third ¢”. 
No. 44 is not without stanzaic structure, as the author supposes (page 32), 
nor is its form correctly located by Maus (No. 78, but see page 87, No. 4). 
It follows one of the oldest and simplest stanza forms of Provengal poetry, 
that of Guillem IX’s poem P.-C. 183, 10: a a a b."* So No. 44 should have 
been printed in 16 stanzas with all lines of equal length” and line 65 forming 
the tornada, which sums up, in a kind of echo, the tendency of the whole 
poem. 

A chapter on Aimeric’s style and one on contemporary judgments on his 
poetry are the closing sections of this well-written and instructive intro- 
duction. As to the editor’s own attitude towards Aimeric’s literary im- 
portance (page 3), there certainly is no danger with him of an overestima- 
tion of his poet, a danger easily incurred in such cases. Of Dante he says: 
“In judging Aimeric, we might do well to bear in mind the opinion of this 
great critic and poet.” In the light of this sentence, it would seem that 
sometimes the editor is even a little harsh in his judgment.” 

As to the texts, it may suffice to say in general that they are established 
with utmost care, with a good knowledge of the Provencal language, and 
according to conservative and sound principles of textual criticism. If the 
editor expresses this opinion (page 105): “I suspect that our zeal for syn- 
tactical ‘correctness’ has falsified more than one Provencal and Old French 
text,” it would seem that he does not always escape a similar “sin” by sacri- 


14. Ein Sirventes von Guilhem Figueira gegen Friedrich II. (Halle, 1902), p. 6, 
note 1. 

15. There are indeed two cansos of that troubadour (P.-C. 217, 4b and 217, 6), not 
just one as the editor says (p. 77). 

16. Cf. work quoted in note 12. 

17. In the list of rimes (p. 33), the rime in -es is not mentioned at all, although it 
occurs also in No. 45 (stanza III) and No. 49. 

18. Aimeric himself says in the beginning of that poem that, although he has made 
vers or cansos, i.e. genres which required a melody of their own, now he wants to 
make moz senes so. This does not mean that the troubadour calls his poem moz senes so 
(see p. 211), but that, this time, he composed only the words, not the melody of his 
song, borrowing the latter from an earlier model. 

19. The fourth line, therefore, should not be indented. This is true also of some of 
the poems in which Aimeric uses lines of equal length, but with partly masculine, 
partly feminine endings (see Nos. 25, 40, 42, 47). 

20. See his remarks on No. 2 (p. 52), No. 15 (p. 104), No. 16 (p. 108), No. 18 (pp. 
114-115), No. 20 (p. 124), No. 25 (p. 145), No. 45 (p. 216), and this general note (p. 
60) : ‘‘Most of the rest [of Aimeric’s poems except No. 4| seem to be literary exercises, 
at least in large measure.”’ 
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ficing his better intuition to too rigid a use of the principles of textual 
criticism. In 4, 13 he reads O c’es endreg Deu pecatz instead of adopting a 
suggestion of his own (page 60): Oc es... , which, we think, is Oc! es... , 
where Oc underlines the statement made in the preceding line.** And for 23, 
18 (Senher, anatz de sai; qui vos rete?) he discusses (page 135) an interpreta- 
tion of de sai which does great honor to his philological flair, without daring 
to put it in his text. He is no doubt correct in paralleling de sai with Old 
French dehet(ait). True, the word is not in the Provengal dictionaries, but 
it occurs twice in Giraut de Bornelh, P.-C. 242, 34 (Kolsen edition No. 23) 
II, 19 and P.-C. 247, 14 (Kolsen edition No. 51) II, 13.” 

A complete list of proper names” and a glossary, too short, in our opinion, 
even for the limits the editor has set himself, terminate this commendable 
publication, whose merits cannot in the least be impaired by the foregoing 
suggestions and remarks. We hope to see more from the author in this 
somewhat deserted field of Romance philology. 

Kurt LEWENT 
New York 


El habla rural de San Luis. Parte I: Fonética, Morfologia, Sintaxis. By 
Berta Elena Vidal de Battini. (Biblioteca de Dialectologia Hispano- 
americana, VII) Buenos Aires: Universidad de Buenos Aires, 1949. Pp. 
452. 

The province of San Luis is part of the region of Cuyo in north central 
Argentina. Cuyo was conquered and colonized by the Spanish about the 
middle of the sixteenth century. It was administered through the governors 
of Chile until 1776, when it passed to the jurisdiction of the Rio de la 
Plata. The author offers in a brief introduction a résumé of historical events 
and conditions which are necessary to help understand the linguistic charac- 
ter of the province of Cuyo in its relation to that of Argentina as a whole. 
Principal among the factors described are: the background of the indige- 
nous languages; the prolonged dependency on Chile; the later influence 
from the Rio de la Plata; the archaic character of the mountainous northern 
part of the province; and the innovating contacts with the plains lying to 
the south. 

In the section of this book dedicated to the pronunciation one of the 
outstanding features is the study of the two types of local intonation which 
divide the territory. The tonada puntana of the center and the southwest, 
and the tonada nortina of the northern part are described and fixed with 
precision. Special appreciation is due contributions of this type, for the 
intonation, without doubt, constitutes the most live and persistent heritage 

21. Cf. English yea, and the two examples of oc ‘‘eigene Rede bekraeftigend”’ in 
Appel, Provenzalische Chrestomathie, 6th ed. (Leipzig, 1930), glossary s.v. o (p. 280). 

22. The first of these two passages shows the word in connection with qui, just as 
in Aimeric’s poem: Dazai qui no-m pen. 


23. There seems to be some confusion in the references to Biatritz and Biatritz 
d’Est. 
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given to the variations of Spanish by the indigenous American languages. 
The historical data presumably reflect ethnic differences which existed be- 
tween the Indians that inhabited the zones corresponding to the tonadas. 
A third zone, the southeast of the province, repopulated at a later date, 
shows an intonation similar to that of the territory of the Pampas. It would 
have been helpful if this intonation had been concisely described, although 
it may be familiar to the Argentinian reader. 

The rest of the portion on phonetics is dedicated principally to the 
phonological modifications of words. There are many observations on as- 
similation, differentiation, metathesis, and other changes of sound. Espe- 
cially interesting are the cases listed under the heading of word mixture: 
goteriar, perdicero, retorcijon, aparragado, etc. One would like to have seen 
the organic or descriptive phonetics treated more completely. Certain 
other data, unfortunately, are lacking—such as the ordinary timbre of the 
vowels, the point and manner of articulating the unaspirated s, the labio- 
dental or bilabial character of the f, the proportion of the elements which 
constitute the palatal ch, the alveolar or velar articulation of the final n, 
and the variants of the rr rehilante according to its different positions in 
words. 

It can hardly seem sufficient to say that the vowels of San Luis do not 
offer any divergence from the norms of general Spanish. It is well known 
that the pronunciation of these sounds, especially of the e and the o, within 
the essential unity as medium vowels, visibly tend in certain regions to an 
open tone in contrast to other places where they are inclined to a more or 
less closed timbre. The a itself, notwithstanding the regularity and firmness 
of its medium quality, shows evident differences from one region to the 
other. To be sure, the desire to see all these points taken into account does 
not in the least diminish the appreciation for the valuable material collected 
in this chapter. 

Of great usefulness, for example, are the data on the progress of the reg- 
ular forms matz, bail, as opposed to the vulgar forms, mdiz, bdul; the re- 
covery of maestro instead of maistro, that of jaula for jabla and jaubla, and 
the growing scholarly reaction in favor of ll and against yetsmo. Worthy 
of note, also, is the information about the change of e to 7 in nochi, cayi; 
about the assibilation of rr; about the smooth quality of palatal y and 
yetsmo; about the scarcity of aspirated h, reduced to exceptional cases like 
juir, jiede, jedentina; about the disappearance of the palatal consonant in 
gaina (gallina), potto (pollito), estrea (estrella). 

The section about morphology occupies almost three quarters of the text. 
Especially in this part of her book Sra. Vidal, a native of San Luis and a 
resident for quite some time in the rural towns of the province, displays a 
profound knowledge of the intricacies of the speech of her people. Her ob- 
servations are plentiful, keen, and clear. The treatment of word formation 
is outstanding. Nouns formed with the suffix -ado, -ada alone, with mean- 
ings of location, action, a blow, or a wound, make up an interesting list of 
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some 250 examples, not found in the general lexicon of the language, al- 
though some, as the author notes, are used with more or less extension 
outside of San Luis. 

Verbs formed with endings -ar or -ear, another of the recourses more cul- 
tivated by the language in the derivation of words, constitute a series no 
less lengthy than that of nouns in -ado, -ada. An analogous fecundity is 
noticed in the infinite adverbial expressions which the speech of San Luis 
uses in order to be precise or to show shadings in divisions of time, circum- 
stances of place, and diverse manners of action. Likewise attention should 
be called to the wealth of observations in the chapters concerning diminutive 
and pejorative suffixes. 

It should not be supposed that such a variety of material will represent 
with complete uniformity the whole of the province. The three zones 
pointed out in the intonation are a significant indication of a geographic 
division which probably is not to be reduced to the mere peculiarities of 
the cadence of the respective tonadas. Sra. Vidal is now preparing a volume 
on the lexicon. In the vocabulary even more than in the morphology or in 
the pronunciation, besides the forms which cover all the terrain studied, 
there are forms that are used only in some portion of the zone. The very 
vernacular character of the rural speech demands the delimitation of the 
geographic area in which each word is used, a requisite rarely taken into 
consideration in the current vocabularies. This localization is especially 
necessary in such a situation of linguistic crosscurrents which, as Amado 
Alonso notes, characterize the province of San Luis. 

Apart from these indications of complementary information, desirable 
in this kind of study, it should be said that the present volume is distin- 
guished by the laborious care with which it is put together and constitutes 
a valuable contribution to the knowledge of the dialectology of Hispanic 
America. 


Columbia University TomAs NAVARRO 
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